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THE TELLTALE MICROPHONE 


By BERNARD SHAW 


LEAVE to others the discussion of the political control 

of the B.B.C. They are sure to forget all about the 
instrument the B.B.C. controls, colloquially known as 
the Mike; and it is the Mike that interests me. 

I am, or have been, a public speaker. During my greatest 
activities in that department there were no loud speakers 
except human ones : my utmost art could not make me audible 
or intelligible to more than five thousand people ; and it was 
only on exceptional occasions that my audiences reached 
that number or the room could hold it. If I had been a 
political careerist, in the Cabinet or at least on the Front 
Bench, my speeches would have been seriously reported by 
qualified persons on the staffs of the leading newspapers. As 
I was only a man of letters, and an Intellectual at that, the 
press table was abandoned to desperate free lances, hoping 
against hope to extract from the evening’s proceedings some- 
thing silly enough to be accepted by a sub-editor to fill up 
a vacant corner of his space. 

To put it shortly, I was a public speaker without publicity ; 
and so were all my Fabian colleagues. When, later on, the 
Fabians were succeeded and supplemented by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, with its organ The Round 
Table, its orators also spoke into what, in a population of 
eight or ten million adults, was virtually the empty air. Such 
groups of political scientists solved all the political problems 
over and over again after discussing and working out their 
difficulties among themselves ; but when the Cabinet of the 
day could no longer stave off one of these problems and had 
to produce a Bill about it, it blundered into every possible 
shortsight and oversight exactly as if the groups had never 
existed. 
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Take as a topical example the formation of the League of 
Nations. Years before the war forced Woodrow Wilson to 
improvise his Fourteen Points, a committee of Fabians, with 
Mr. Leonard Woolf! making it a whole time job, sat down to 
consider the constitution of a supernational authority for the 
higher organization of world politics, and incidentally the 
abolition of war as a means of settling international disputes. 
If Wilson or any other of the perpetrators of the existing 
League had spent half an hour on that committee we should 
have been spared the outrageous thoughtlessness of a League 
open without any question of qualification equally to the 
King of England and the King of the Cannibal Islands, with, 
in the last resort, a veto for every constituent State. I orated 
in the most eloquent manner on the necessity of psychological 
homogeneity between the constituents of any workable 
league. Mr. Lionel Curtis, at the Round Table, called attention 
to the ruin of Poland by the device of the veto, which acts 
perfectly as a political paralytic stroke. For all the effect 
we produced on our rulers or on public opinion, we Fabians 
and Round Tablers might as well have been a bucketful of 
drowned kittens. 

My career as a public speaker was not only futile politic- 
ally : it was sometimes disgraceful and degrading. For I was 
in some request at election meetings, and could not always 
refuse. I had my platform triumphs, and was vociferously 
acclaimed a jolly good fellow in town halls crowded with 
enthusiastic partisans, after which my candidate friends would 
be duly defeated by opponents who had not a word to say 
that would have imposed on the giddiest rabbit. But whether 
my candidate was returned or not I suffered agonies of disgust 
at the whole business and shame for my part in it. No recent 
reform has delighted me so much as that just announced from 
Poland, where election meetings and addresses are now made 


1 See International Government, by L. S. Woolf of the Fabian Society (Allen & Unwin). 
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criminal offences, and such orgies as still disgrace the western 
States are no longer possible. 

But governments which seem to make important changes 
are really only registering them. It is not the Polish Sejm but 
the British Mike that will make the scandals of our election 
corobberies impossible. The difference it has already made 
is perceptible : the difference it will make is incalculable. Let 
me illustrate by the difference it makes to me personally, 
both as speaker and listener. 

1. As speaker, my voice reaches millions of people instead 
of hundreds. 

2. The millions who listen do so in complete comfort at 
their own firesides, and quite willingly ; for the moment I 
cease to interest them they can switch over to a concett or 
a variety program or a rival speaker, or switch off altogether 
if they please. 

3. I can address them intimately and cosily, without the 
physical effort of a platform drive to the gallery, and use 
delicate nuances of expression that would never “ get across ” 
in a public hall. 

4. I can speak without risk of interruptions, missiles, 
stink bombs, patriotic songs, suffragettes, or having the 
platform rushed by a lynching mob. 

5. I have the preacher’s privilege of being neither 
contradicted nor questioned. 

* 6. As a listener, I am protected from imposture, careless- 
ness, thoughtlessness, insincere phrasemaking, drunkenness, 
and humbug by a detective of magical efficiency. To say that 
the microphone magnifies the voice is nothing. It also 
magnifies those symptoms of the speaker’s condition which 
are inaudible in ordinary unmagnified speech. The M.P. 
who has drunk no more than the usual House of Commons 
allowance comes out on the Mike as an inebriated reveller 
trying to explain himself to a policeman. I can tell from 
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his first sentence whether he has eaten too much dinner and 
is wheezing away the effects of it at my expense. A party 
leader stoking up the microphone as he stokes up excited 
election meetings not only sounds like a madman but betrays 
his conviction that it is useless to talk truth or sense to voters, 
and that the rule of a late eminent prima donna for ballad 
concerts, “Give em muck,” holds good a4 fortiori in 
parliamentary oratory. 

7. The Mike as a soporific is always harmless and never 
inopportune. When the official politician plays his game of 
“dealing with” public questions without answering them, 
and offering information without giving it, no resolution to 
keep awake is of any avail: you are asleep literally before 
you know where you ate ; and the next sound you hear is 
the voice of the Announcer betraying in spite of himself 
that he has been bored heavily by the right honorable gentle- 
man, and welcomes with intense relief the advent of Miss 
Gracie Fields for the next item. 

8. In my listening I am not restricted to the little gangs 
of bumptious shouters, academic lecturers, charlatans, cheap 
jacks, parsons, auctioneers, back chat comedians and mounte- 
banks generally who, like myself, have lost the natural 
nervousness which restrains most men from addressing and 
exhibiting themselves to multitudes. The poet Cowper had 
to refuse a very comfortable appointment because it involved 
his calling out a few words in a public assembly. Now I 
should greatly prefer the opinion of Cowper on most public 
subjects to that of a typical Prime Minister. And I hold it 
to be an enormous advance that the Cowpers of today can 
speak their minds to their fellowmen invisibly, in complete 
solitude, without raising their still small voices, and using 
no art except that of giving every syllable its value, an art 
which to a poet is simple nature. Sincerity will provide the 
right emphasis. 
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Whoever has imagination enough to perceive the scope 
of these changes may well be staggered by the scrapping of 
nineteenth century ideas and malpractices they involve. I 
know that many who share my opinion of that most accursed 
page of human history may yet be terrified by the microphone’s 
extension of the power of the spoken word, in view of our 
deplorable national susceptibility to balderdash. It may seem 
to them that if the phrasemakers and the bunk merchants get 
control of the microphone they will control the world. But 
the bunk merchants will be hoist with their own petard ; for 
the Mike will find them out. Already several front bench 
celebrities, unaware of the magic of Mike the Detective, have 
tried their rousing election speeches and theit dollops of 
solemn postprandial humbug on the millions of sober fireside 
listeners, only to be laughed at, slept through, or switched 
off. No corrupt control can neutralize a change of such 
subtlety. Attempts to restrict the microphone to music and 
the weather will be futile: there is not music enough in the 
world to keep the wireless occupied all day and every day 
without such maddening repetition as would provoke a 
general massacre of musicians. Besides, no government or 
department of the present type would know how to control 
broadcasting for party or class ends. The officials would be 
continually straining at gnats and swallowing camels. 

And then, think of the debunking! Not merely of the 
individual hot air specialists, but of sham democracy, 
imaginary liberty, and that last, worst, and most efficient 
device of tyranny, parliamentary party government. Such 
shoddy may pass on the platform with hypnotized audiences ; 
but at the fireside under the microphone they just drop dead. 
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THE B.B.C. AS AN INSTITUTION 
By Wiitram A. Rosson 


I. 

ROADCASTING in this country was at first 

operated through a joint stock company, the British 

Broadcasting Company Ltd., which was owned and 

controlled by the wireless firms. This first phase 
lasted from late in 1922 until the end of 1926. On January 
1st, 1927 the British Broadcasting Corporation was created by 
Royal Charter. As this charter was granted for a period of 
ten yeats we are approaching the end of the second phase of 
British broadcasting. The time has therefore come when the 
public should be asked to consider what the future policy 
of the country ought to be in regard to this immensely 
important service. An official Committee has been enquiring 
into the matter for some time, and is likely to report in the 
near future. 

In this article an attempt will be made to consider the 
institutional and constitutional aspects of the B.B.C. It will 
be left to other contributors to survey the achievements and 
shortcomings of its programmes; and to discover whether 
we have anything to learn from foreign systems. 

The B.B.C. is an outstanding example of a new and 
highly significant type of organisation: namely, the in- 
dependent public board operating a socialised service. A 
series of these bodies has come into existence during the past 
fifteen years or so ; and, in strict conformity with the English 
tradition, they were devised as practical expedients to perform 
particular functions without any concern for general prin- 
ciple—or, indeed, any awareness that questions of principle 
were involved. There is the Forestry Commission, set up in 
1919; the Central Electricity Board, established in 1926 ; 
the London Passenger Transport Board, created in 1934, and 
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several others. Now that these organs of public adminis- 
tration are actually carrying on important services with a 
considerable degree of success, they have attracted a great 
deal of attention of an undiscriminating kind both from the 
right and from the left. The Labour Party is prepared to 
regatd the independent public board as the ideal body for 
conducting socialised industries, while a large body of 
Conservative M.P.s urged the Prime Minister two or three 
years ago to transform the Post Office into an organisation of 
this type. The Central Electricity Board was set up by a 
Conservative Government, while the London Passenger 
Transport Act was introduced into Parliament by a Labour 
Minister, continued by a Liberal successor, and piloted through 
its final stages by a Conservative Minister of Transport. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the independent public 
board has made a deep impression among politicians of all 
parties; and the B.B.C. must be considered in the light of 
this wider context. But broadcasting differs from all the 
other services for two fundamental reasons. First, it is an 
engine of the mind, and carries with it cultural, moral and 
political implications of the most formidable character. 
Second, it is a new service which came under stringent social 
control from the outset, and hence is not encumbered with 
large vested interests requiring compensation or expropria- 
tion. In consequence, the broadcasting service is free from 
those stultifying financial conflicts and burdens which are so 
obstructive to progress in many other fields of public utility 
enterprise.} 

Il. 

Let us now consider the leading characteristics of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation from an institutional point 
of view. 


1The London Passenger Transport Board, for example, has an obligation to 
provide an absurdly high rate of interest on an enormous volume of debt to the 
former shareholders in the various companies; and this burden will cripple the 
undertaking for decades. 
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The B.B.C. is a publicly owned national organisation 
possessing (in fact though not in law) an exclusive monopoly 
throughout Great Britain and Northern Ireland. It is non- 
commercial inasmuch as it is not permitted to distribute a 
profit. The preamble to the Charter expressly declares that 
the service is to be developed and exploited in the national 
interest in view of its great value as a means of education 
and entertainment ; and the whole of its surplus revenue and 
other income must be applied solely to the promotion of 
this object. There are no shareholders or persons possessing 
proprietary rights of any kind whatever. 

The most unusual feature of the Broadcasting Corporation 
is its relative independence both of government control and 
Parliamentary interference. The B.B.C. derives its powers 
from a Charter supplemented by a licence granted by the 
Postmaster-General under the Telegraph Acts. This licence 
imposes certain obligations on the Corporation. Thus, it 
must transmit from its stations any matter which a Govern- 
ment Department requires to be broadcast; and it must 
refrain from broadcasting any matter which the Postmaster- 
General desires to exclude from the ether. In time of 
emergency the Government has the right to take over the 
stations and assume complete control of the undertaking. 
The Postmaster-General can revoke the licence in the event 
of the B.B.C. failing to observe any of the conditions contained 
in the Charter or licence or neglecting “to send efficiently 
from the stations a programme of broadcast matter.” And 
since the Post Office collects the licence fees from listeners, 
its ultimate control through finance is overwhelming. 

But although the Government possesses enormous 
contingent power over the B.B.C., it exercises in practice 
virtually no control over its day-to-day administration, nor 
does it even have the right to do so. People abroad sometimes 
allege that the B.B.C. is a State-run institution: witness the 
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incident wherein the Polish Ambassador delivered a Note to 
the Foreign Office protesting against the remarks on Poland 
made in a particular broadcast. And I have heard American 
broadcasting officials speak of the B.B.C. as a State-run 
system. But this is far from the truth if it is intended to imply 
that the system is controlled by the Government. The 
| Postmaster-General has stated in Parliament that he is 
| responsible for questions of general policy but not for 
| questions of detail and particular points of the service. In 
the interpretation of this attitude there is a tendency to treat 
most matters as questions of detail; and it is exceedingly 
difficult to get a Parliamentary question on the subject of 
broadcasting past the Speaker’s vigilant eye. For example, 
in February, 1934, Brigadier-General Spears, M.P., attacked 
in the House of Commons Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s broadcast 
on the subject of Germany leaving the League of Nations 
and his address on the Austrian situation. He was interrupted 
| by the Speaker, who said “I must remind the honourable 
and gallant member that the Government are not responsible 
for the British Broadcasting Corporation organisation, and 
that therefore it is hardly in order for the honourable and 
gallant member to raise the matter in this detail.”1 Another 
member (Mr. Boothby) then argued that since it is within 
the power of the Government to order the excision of any 
particular part of the B.B.C.’s programmes, it would be in 
order for General Spears to show why the Government 
should prohibit broadcast comments on foreign affairs. But 
the Speaker would not accept this suggestion. The Govern- 
ment’s right of exclusion, he said, does not apply to general 
programmes but only to particular items. And particular 
items, it can be seen from this incident, may not be discussed 
in Parliament because they are matters of detail. 
| The whole question was debated at length in the House 








1 Hansard, 1933-4, vol. 285, col. 1,027-8. 
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of Commons in February 1933, and a resolution was passed 
declaring that “It would be contrary to the public interest 
to subject the B.B.C. to any control by Government or by 
Parliament other than the control already provided for in 
the Charter and in the licence of the Corporation.” On a 
realistic view, therefore, the B.B.C. clearly enjoys a very high 
degree of autonomy. Whitehall and Downing Street 
undoubtedly exert a considerable degree of influence in 
Broadcasting House—that is perhaps inevitable—but the 
B.B.C. is in law and in practice substantially independent in 
its daily working both of the Government and of Parliament.! 

The separateness of the B.B.C. from the organs of the 
Central Government is shown by two other features of its 
structure. The staff of the B.B.C. does not consist of civil 
servants, and the Corporation has an entirely free hand in 
regard to personnel without regard to civil service rules or 
standards. In regard to finance, again, the B.B.C. is self- 
contained, It makes a contribution to the Treasury each year, 
but the revenue and expenditure of the broadcasting service 
do not form part of the national finances under the control 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; nor do they find a 
place in the Budget or the Estimates. 

1 Shortage of space a me from discussing the important question of the 
relations between the B.B.C. and Parliament in regard to political talks over the 
microphone. These were for some time arranged in conjunction with the Parliamentary 
Whips; but this arrangement broke down after the last General Election, chiefly 
owing to the dissatisfaction of the Labour Party at the disproportionate amount of 
time allocated to pro-government spokesmen compared with the opposition. Since 
then the B.B.C. has appointed a committee of back-bench M.P.s to co-operate with it ; 
but this method is not a success and has, it is understood, virtually broken down. 
Many complaints were made on this subject in a House of Commons debate in 
February, 1933, but a satisfactory solution is not within sight. Many Parliamentarians 
desire that political talks should be entirely controlled by the party machines on the 
ground that only by so doing can Parliament remain the centre of the political life of 
the country. It is contended that to permit the B.B.C. to select what political topics 
shall be discussed over the wireless and to choose the speakers is opening the door to 
the creation of political power outside the Parliamentary arena. The rise of a political 
personality unrelated to the system of representative government, such as Father 
Coughlin in U.S.A., is a menace to a democracy because it concentrates power outside 
the constitutional machinery and to that extent weakens it. The present situation in 


England emphasises the practical independence of the B.B.C. from Parliamentary 
control to which I have referred above. 
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Ii. 

There is no doubt whatever that this country is extremely 
fortunate to have evolved for broadcasting purposes the type 
of organisation exemplified by the B.B.C. To have avoided 
the prostitution of broadcasting for commercial ends on the 
one hand and the exploitation of the radio for propaganda 
purposes on the other, is a great advantage which should 
be fully recognised. To have devised an institution which 
secures disinterestedness and expertness in the operation of 
the service, possesses an atea of operation which is technically 
satisfactory, an adequate financial basis! and freedom from 
political interference in the management, while retaining 
ultimate public control, is an achievement of the first import- 
ance. The British Broadcasting Corporation is an invention 
in the sphere of social science no less remarkable than the 
invention of radio transmission in the sphere of natural 
science. If we wish to appraise it at its proper value we have 
only to compare the general quality of broadcasting in this 
country with the general quality of the press and the films. 
One gets an impression of continuous effort towards an 
enlightened end in the case of the radio service which is 
entirely lacking in the case of the popular press and rarely 
encountered on the films. 

But to recognise achievement is by no means the same 
thing as to rest content with the progress already made. The 
experience of the past eight years has disclosed numerous 
defects of a more or less serious character in the B.B.C. ; and 
the amount of constructive criticism which can now be 
brought to bear on the undertaking may be regarded as a 
measure of the intelligent interest which it has evoked. 

IV. 

The most serious question of all is whether the broad- 

casting service shall remain a monopoly. As between a 
1 Subject to my later criticism concerning finance. 
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competitive system run on commercial lines and a socialised 
monopoly there can be no doubt whatever that the latter is 
infinitely to be prepared. But the dangers and difficulties of a 
monopoly in this new medium are formidable. An electricity 
undertaking can be established with the relatively simple task 
of supplying electricity on the cheapest and most efficient 
basis; and the success with which it achieves its purpose 
can be easily measured in terms of a standard unit. No such 
simple task can be assigned to a broadcasting service; nor 
can its achievements be easily tested. The officials who make 
the proprammes must choose: all the time they must be 
selecting and rejecting. Sometimes their judgment will be 
good and sometimes bad, but most of the time it will be 
impossible to apply objective standards to their choice, save 
in a very broad manner. In regard to the choice of artistes, 
musicians and talkers there is seldom an absolutely “ right ” 
or “ wrong ” choice—it is usually a matter of individual taste. 

This is specially true in the field of music and entertain- 
ment; and it is illustrated by numerous instances where 
musicians and artistes who have broadcast for years have 
suddenly been dropped completely, as a result of a change of 
administrative personnel within the B.B.C. More serious 
than this, from a social point of view, are the cases where 
speakers who are believed to have offended the higher 
authorities in Broadcasting House have been suddenly denied 
all access to the microphone. I know personally of two cases 
where men of exceptional ability and high reputation have 
openly stated that they have been “ black-listed” by the 
B.B.C. for reasons of a more or less personal nature. The 
case of Mr. Vernon Bartlett is a simpler one. Mr. Bartlett, 
as everyone knows, was a highly successful commentator on 
foreign affairs doing regular work for the B.B.C. He made 
some remarks over the wireless concerning Germany leaving 
the League of Nations and the situation in Austria which 
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aroused much controversy in Parliament and elsewhere ; and 
shortly afterwards it was announced that his contract with 
the B.B.C. had terminated. There was no doubt good ground 
for regarding Mr. Bartlett’s observations as indiscreet or 
unwise on the particular occasions they were made. But is 
that good reason to wipe him off the map, metaphorically 
speaking, so far as an entire medium of communication is 
concerned ? The question at issue is not merely one of the 
hardship caused to individuals but of the curtailment of 
free speech. 

It is quite obvious that the B.B.C. must be free to choose 
its artistes, musicians and speakers and to reject them at its 
pleasure. No one can possibly be given any right to talk or 
to perform; nor would any system of appeal tribunals be 
of the slightest value. But the question does arise whether 
so immense a concentration of power and responsibility can 
safely be entrusted to any single organisation possessing an 
exclusive monopoly. 

A possible alternative is to make the Regional organs 
independent bodies. It is claimed that the Regional directors 
have great freedom at present. Be that as it may, they are 
certainly overshadowed and dominated by the central 
organisation on all major questions. My proposal is that the 
five provincial Regions into which the country is divided 
should be made completely autonomous broadcasting 
authorities for regional purposes. Each would be transformed 
into a miniature B.B.C. with its own board of governors 
appointed by the Government as the responsible body. Each 
regional corporation would organise its own programmes, 
subject to interchange arrangements with the National 
programmes. Each Region would be permitted to transmit on 
one wave-length only. A percentage of the licence fee would 
be allocated te each regional body, based possible on the 
number of listeners in its area. 
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There are, of course, numerous objections which can be 
urged against a scheme of this kind. Some of them are very 
weighty. But I do not think any of them would counter- 
balance the immense advantage of having several potential 
avenues of employment for artistes and speakers, of introduc- 
ing an element of rivalry among the programme-builders, of 
preventing as far as possible the exclusion from the ether of 
voices and views which ought not to be excluded. It cannot 
fairly be said that the B.B.C. is ill-liberal ; but that does not 
meet the point. The Manchester Guardian is by universal 
agreement an exceptionally fair and liberal-minded newspaper, 
but would anyone be willing to make the Manchester 
Guardian the only daily newspaper organisation in the 
country ? Would it be desirable, to take another example, 
to place all the universities under a unified control, so that 
if a teacher could not secure employment from the central 
organ no other opportunity would be open to him ? 


The next matter to which attention should be directed 
is the board of governors. There are five governors (including 
the chairman) appointed normally for periods of five years 
each. The power of appointment lies with the Crown and is 
exercised presumably by the Postmaster-General in consulta- 
tion with the Prime Minister. Despite obvious fundamental 
differences, the Board of Governors occupies a position of 
responsibility towards the public and of authority over 
major policy not unlike that normally occupied by a Minister 
in a government department. The moral calibre, intellectual 
equipment, political opinions, social assumptions and general 
capacity of the governors is therefore of crucial importance. 
They must not merely act as a buffer between the executive 
work of the B.B.C. and public opinion outside but also be 
able to hold the balance between contending forces or 
influences inside the organisation. 
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The criticism that may be made of the governors is that 
most of them are past the age at which they should be asked 
to direct the work of a new and growing service; and 
secondly, that most of them are and have been predominantly 
conservative in outlook, consciously or unconsciously. 

The first point is demonstrated by the death of the last 
two chairmen of the B.B.C. in rapid succession. The late 
Mr. Whitley was 70 of years when he died ; Lord Bridgeman 
was 72. One of the present governors is 70 years old, and the 
average age is very high. It is obviously desirable to appoint 
persons of established reputation and some experience of 
public affairs; it is equally obvious that the Board of the 
B.B.C. ought not to be a retiring job for persons of advanced 
age or declining energies whose formative years occurred 
forty or fifty years ago. 

The second point can also be revealed fairly conclusively 
from the record. ‘The first Chairman of the B.B.C. was 
Lord Clarendon, who had been Chief Conservative Whip in 
the House of Lords. The late Lord Bridgeman, the last 
chairman, was a conservative politician all his life, and held 
ministerial office in successive Conservative governments. 
During the whole existence of the B.B.C. there has been a 
strong majority on the Board of Governors of persons of 
pronounced Conservative or Conservative-Liberal outlook. 
Only the two women members of the Board, holding office 
at separate times, are known to have any sympathy with the 
philosophy of the Left. This predominance makes the Board 
highly unreflective of the general outlook of the community. 

There is, then, everything to be said for appointing younger 
governors in the prime of life and so composing the Board 
that Left wing opinion is more fairly reflected. It may be 
contended that we do not live in a totalitarian society, and 
that most of the questions which come before the Board are 


1 There is something to be said for enlarging the Board to seven members. 
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non-political ; but the fact remains that the complexion of 
the Board will affect the whole trend of administration in an 
organisation such as the B.B.C., not by virtue of their 
decisions on questions of policy, but by reason of the feeling 
that executive officials will have as to what line of approach 
is or is not likely to meet with approval in the Board room. 

The composition of the Board of Governors and the 
position it should occupy have never been fully understood. 
The Sykes Committee in 1923 even went to the absurd length 
of recommending a Broadcasting Board of 12 members, 
representing such interests as the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, the County Councils Association, the Trade 
Union Congress, the press and so forth! We have got away 
from the notion of sectional-representation but have not 
yet arrived at a more constructive approach. For example, it 
is not commonly recognised that the governors should, 
among other things, possess some aesthetic taste. 

We may consider now the official staff. The personnel 
of the B.B.C., like that of most of the other independent 
public utility bodies to which reference has been made, does 
not consist of civil servants. The Corporation has complete. 
freedom in respect of its officials and can pursue its own 
policy without regard to the Civil Service Commission or the 
Treasury. It would, of course, have been absurd to attempt 
to man a ship of this kind, embarking on a new adventure 
on uncharted seas, visiting strange lands of music, entertain- 
ment, information and education, with men and women 
who had merely passed through the regular civil service 
channels or proved themselves efficient in an ordinary 
government department. A free hand to recruit new and 
diverse types of experience and ability was and is absolutely 
necessary. 

But there is some evidence that the free hand has been 
overdone and that the best use has not been made of it. It is 
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highly important for the welfare of this country that civil 
servants shall not find themselves surrounded with organ- 
isations running socialised services whose officials are 
remunerated on a far more lavish scale than exists in the 
civil service and who possess advantages unknown to the 
devoted priesthood in Whitehall. If we permit such a situation 
to develop, envy, discontent, disappointment, conflict and 
deterioration will arise in the Civil Service; and once the 
rot has set in it will be very difficult to stop. The Civil 
Service is one of our most valuable national assets and it is 
essential to preserve its morale. It would be perfectly possible 
to distinguish the purely administrative routine of the B.B.C. 
from the artistic or creative work and to see that the officials 
in charge of the former are placed more or less on an equality 
with corresponding grades in the Civil Service. 

The artistic, creative, news and engineering positions 
present a much more difficult problem; and few people 
acquainted with the internal affairs of the B.B.C. consider it 
to have been satisfactorily solved. It would be invidious to 
mention particular instances, but some of the highest positions 
in the broadcasting service have been filled in an astonishing 
manner. 

The essence of the matter is to find a method of filling 
positions for which men ot women with unique qualifications 
are required and yet guarantee the maintenance of standards. 
Universities have to face a similar problem, and the method 
they employ could, I believe, usefully be followed by the 
B.B.C. That method is to set up an ad hoc committee to fill 
every important post consisting partly of persons drawn from 
inside the organisation and partly of outside assessors with 
some knowledge of the field of work. This combines the 
free hand with an insistence that the appointment shall be 
capable of being justified to the outside world in terms of 
the candidate’s record. 
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il VI. 
ft is sometimes alleged by disgruntled critics that the 
B.B.C. is an irresponsible body because it is not answerable 
to Parliament for its day-to-day administration. This 
accusation is by no means well founded. The B.B.C. is almost 
overburdened with a sense of responsibility. One sometimes 
has the impression that because it is not answerable to one 
particular body it feels itself to be answerable to everyone for 
all its actions. Its fits of excessive caution are doubtless due 
to a belief that nothing must be said or done which would 
give offence to powerful institutions or interests that might 
start a cry of “ Down with the B.B.C.”| It is very probable 
that if a minister were made directly responsible to Parliament 
for broadcasting, the service would be conducted on lines 
less responsive to established and conventional opinion than 
is now the case. I believe, on the whole, that it would be a 
mistake to alter the existing relations with the Postmaster- 
General. \'The attitude of excessive caution, the tendency to 
steer a middle course at all costs, will, one hopes, disappear 
as the B.B.C. grows in prestige and status and self-confidence. 
It will perhaps acquire the strength to be all things to all 
men and resist the temptation to cater for a non-existent 
average man-/ In any case there would be nothing to gain 
and much 0 lose in attempting to strengthen the authority 
exercised by the Postmaster-General or by any other minister. 
What does seem to be called for is a more satisfactory 
statement of the Corporation’s activities than the singularly 
unilluminating document which the Governors present each 
year to the Postmaster-General and which he in turn dutifully 
hands on to Parliament. These Reports are little more than 
catalogues of the year’s activity in condensed form. They 

are undiscriminating and lifeless. 
One feature of them which is specially objectionable is 
the remarkable absence of any detailed information concerning 
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expenditure. There are only nine heads of expenditure shown, 
of which the most important is that on Programmes (including 
payment of Artistes, Orchestras, News Royalties, Performing 
Rights and Simultaneous Broadcast Telephone System, 
Salaries and Expenses of Programme Staff) amounting to 
£915,025. Another heading is for Administration Salaries 
and Expenses, the amount being £92,875. These un-itemised 
totals reveal nothing whatever of any significance, and it is 
pertinent to enquire on what theory of responsibility towards 
the public the B.B.C. maintains this refusal to reveal the 
allocation of its revenues. The very absence of Treasury 
control and Ministerial responsibility should make the B.B.C. 
anxious to take the public into its fullest confidence rather 
than to imitate the most undesirable practices of commercial 
firms. The accounts should show precise details of the salary 
paid to every official; the sums spent on the various 
orchestras and bands; the amounts paid respectively for 
talks, news services, the Empire broadcasts, the Regional 
programmes, entertainers, operatic relays, crooners and so 
forth. 

Apart from this it is difficult to know exactly what one 
can expect from the B.B.C. itself. But it would appear that 
independent public service undertakings ought to be in- 
vestigated and reported on at regular intervals by outside 
persons of keen insight and active imagination who could 
draw public attention to inadequacies and achievements, 
merits and defects. What is needed are Visitors or Auditors 
who would inspect the broadcasting organisation each year 
from the widest point of view and report thereon to Parlia- 
ment through the Postmaster-General. These Visitors would 
be appointed afresh every two or three years. They should 
be few in number and they should be drawn from different 
fields of experience. Some of them might be specialists in 
administration, engineering, the intellectual and artistic 
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professions, journalism and the like; others might have 
qualifications of a more general character. 

If it be asked what good these Visitors ot Inspectors might 
be expected to do, the answer is that the public services in 
this country owe an immense debt to Inspectors and 
Commissions of Enquiry. Factory Regulation, the Police 
Forces, Education and other services have all been greatly 
developed and improved by this means. The method varies, 
but the basic idea is similar. 

The question of finance has not aroused the attention it 
deserves in connection with broadcasting. The listener pays 
ten shillings for a licence, and apparently takes no further 
interest in the matter. 

Actually the financial situation is far from satisfactory. 
The Post Office deducts 10 per cent. for collecting the licence 
fee and performing certain other services for the B.B.C. In 
the last year for which figures are available the Post Office 
made a profit of no less than £35,717 out of this charge. 

The B.B.C. gets only a meagre part of the remaining 
nine shillings, and a diminishing percentage at that. The 
Treasuty takes 10 per cent. of the revenue from the first 
million licences, 20 per cent. of that from second million, 
30 per cent. from the third million and 4o per cent. thereafter. 
Thus, as the success of broadcasting has led to its increased 
popularity, so the share of the revenue from licences going 
to the B.B.C. has fallen. In 1934 the gross receipts from 
licences was £3,369,000; but the share of this received by 
the B.B.C.under the licence arrangement was only £1,897,785, 
the Treasury getting no less than £1,134,315. The B.B.C. 
did not, however, receive its full share because under the 
stress of the so-called crisis of 1931, the Treasury exacted a 
further series of heavy “ emergency contributions ” from the 
B.B.C. In 1934 this amounted to £187,500. This reduced 
the net licence income of the B.B.C. to £1,710,285, out of 
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which a further sum of {£113,000 had to be paid to the 
Exchequer in Income Tax. The balance remaining to the 
B.B.C. for the broadcasting service was therefore only 
£1,597,285, or 47$ per cent. of the gross licence revenue 
received from listeners. Thus, out of each ten shillings paid 
for a licence, only 4s. 9d. was available for broadcasting. 

There is something substantially wrong in these arrange- 
ments whereby more than half of the listener’s fee, paid for 
a specific purpose, is drained away in various forms of taxation 
and devoted to other purposes. It has for long been the 
policy of the Post Office that the revenue from telephone 
charges should go exclusively to benefit the telephone service ; 
and this is undoubtedly the correct policy for a socialised 
service. The Sykes Committee, indeed, expressly declared 
that the Government should not seek to make a profit out 
of broadcasting. The predatory raids of the Treasury on this 
new and growing enterprise are, however, the outcome of a 
confused and antiquated outlook. The Treasury regard every 
new source of income as fair game for taxation, regardless 
of the social issues involved. They are apparently unabie to 
distinguish between the desirability of using taxation as an 
instrument for equalising wealth and the undesirability of 
employing it to impede or cripple socialised services. They 
presumably regard every statutory monopoly as possessing 
a concession from the state for which tribute must be paid— 
a view which is quite unjustified where the undertaking is 
being carried on as a socialised service on a non-profit 
making basis. 

The listeners of this country should not be required to 
pay any share of the licence fee to the Exchequer except 
perhaps a small sum equivalent to the entertainment tax on 
theatres and cinemas—and even that is doubtful. The Post 
Office should certainly not be permitted to retain any surplus 
from its percentage over and above the cost of the services 
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it renders. And there is no good treason why the B.B.C. 
should pay income tax. The payment of “ emergency con- 
tributions ” in 1935 to relieve the financial stringency of 1931 
is utterly absurd and improper and should cease at once. 

The unfairness of the present position becomes manifest 
when it is remembered that the B.B.C. has no capital resources 
of any kind; __ that it has to provide for all capital expenditure 
out of revenue, and that large outlays for this purpose out 
of current income are continually necessary. Were it not for 
the substantial net revenue received from its publications 
(amounting to £347,700 in 1934), it is doubtful whether the 
technical development of recent years could possibly have 
been financed on the present basis. 


VIL. 

One more question which remains to be discussed is 
the relation between the B.B.C. and the public. 

The B.B.C. has only the vaguest and most remote contact 
with the world of listeners. It does not really know who 
they are, to what they listen, or what their views are. Its 
channels of communication are limited almost entirely to the 
press on the one hand and the active letter-writing corres- 
pondent on the other. The press is of little use for this 
purpose, partly because it is jealous of the B.B.C. for making 
large profits from journalistic publications ; partly because 
it is apprehensive of the extent to which broadcasting will 
compete with the newspapert’s reporting functions; partly 
because there are hardly any journalists adequately equipped 
to deal with the subject; but chiefly because the press is 
not in any closer touch with the listener than is the B.B.C. 
itself. 

The letter-box as at present used is also an unsatisfactory 
instrument of contact. Most people do not write letters 
unasked in order to express their opinions to unknown 
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officials ; those who do write are seldom typical. “ Fan-mail,” 
when it does occur, is notoriously untrustworthy. 

The intellectual, artistic and social value of broadcasting 
will, however, largely depend on the extent to which the 
listener can be induced to co-operate more or less actively 
in the operation of the service. A new technique of com- 
munication will have to be devised, and one hopes the 
appointment of Sir Stephen Tallents as Public Relations 
Officer is the first step in this direction. 

All kinds of suggestions occur to one. The listener could 
be asked to give specific replies to a questionnaire when 

| applying for his licence—a solemn moment when his attention 
might be held. Prizes could be offered for the best criticisms 
of particular broadcasts and for suggestions for new ones. 
The Radio Times or The Listener might print blank spaces 
opposite to certain programme items and ask for opinions 
to be filled in and returned to headquarters. Statistical 
enquiries and random samples could be made to discover 
the composition of the listening public in terms of age, sex, 
occupation, interests and so forth. 
This type of approach would, however, have to be linked 
' up with a closer association between the layman who listens 
and the official who creates programmes. Nearly all the 
modern socialised services need to devise ways of introducing 
an element of consumer control or influence into their 
administration. In the case of broadcasting the need is 
especially insistent because wireless is a voluntary service, 
and it is difficult to secure an enthusiastic response from the 
public without integrating the listener at some point into the 
official machinery. I have not space to explore this subject 
at length ; but it needs to be mentioned because of its essential 
y importance and because, so far as one can see, the B.B.C. 
has not yet attempted to tackle it. All kinds of experiments 
might be made, such as the formation of “ Critics Circles ” 
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in the large towns or the election by certain types of listeners 
of persons to co-operate on their behalf with the B.B.C. in 
specified spheres of interest. 

The efforts so far made by the B.B.C. have mainly been 
in the direction of establishing connections with professional 
workers or organisations in particular fields of activity rather 
than with the listener as such. There are several advisory 
committees (both central and local) on such subjects as 
religion, music and charitable appeals. There is also the 
Spoken English Committee presided over by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, the Central Council for School Broadcasting, and last 
but not least, the General Advisory Council set up last year 
to discuss questions of general policy. This body consists 
of about thirty Eminent Victorians leavened with a few 
Edwardians and presided over by the Archbishop of York. 

The B.B.C. is clearly making a laudable effort to build 
a series of bridges between itself and the outside world. One 
has the impression, however, that many of these committees 
are weakened by a tendency to overload them with ex-officio 
notables. There is a conspicuous lack of individuals possessing 
those qualities of taste, judgment and imagination which 
would be most useful in assisting the B.B.C. to awaken and 
cultivate the public’s interest in particular fields. 

The central Music Advisory Committee is an outstanding 
example of this. Its membership consists of five Musical 
Knights, Colonel J. A. C. Somerville, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
Dr. Whittaker, and the President (2 officio) of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians. At least three of the Knights are 
heads of conservatories of music and it would no doubt be 
impolitic for the B.B.C. to omit them. But such a pre- 
dominance of administrative ability and such a paucity of 
creative or critical talent cannot be a good thing. One looks 
in vain for the names of some of the outstanding critics and 
patrons of music, who after all are the people most experienced 
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in leading and moulding the taste of the public. One looks 
in vain for the names of eminent musicologists and scholars 
of music, or of composers. 

The Spoken English Committee is by far the best from 
the point of view of avoiding window-dressing. Only four 
or five members, out of a total of twenty-three, specifically 
represent official organisations such as the British Academy ; 
most of the remainder are persons who have themselves 
helped to enrich the English language as writers, speakers, 
scholars or teachers. The result is that the work of this 
committee has aroused more public interest than that of all 
the others put together. At the other extreme is the Central 
Council for School Broadcasting which has an overwhelming 
majority of representative members. The work of this 
Council, judging from a recent speech by Sir John Reith, 
has not produced satisfactory results. 

In any case, quite apart from the membership of com- 
mittees, there is the question of extending their number and 
scope. It would, I believe, be distinctly useful to set up 
advisory committees to deal with many varieties of subjects 
or spheres of interest, such as science, rural life, drama, 
news, literature, etc. 

From this rapid survey, it can be seen that while we have 
much to be thankful for in the broadcasting system of this 
country, there is plenty of room for improvement and for 
the elimination of defects. Without doubt the B.B.C. is the 
right type of organisation for the operation of broadcasting 
and its officials are infused with a high degree of public 
spirit—of that there need be no mistake. Certain features 
of the organisation appear to be based on mistaken ideas, 
but most of these could be altered with little difficulty if the 
B.B.C. and the Government, or at any rate Parliament, were 
convinced of the need for change. The actual constitution 
of the B.B.C. requires little, if any, alteration. 
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In conclusion, it may be said that no institution can expect 
to be able to criticise itself effectively, and there is at the 
present time a deplorable absence of serious criticism and 
intelligent information concerning broadcasting in this 
country. The general public, and indeed, even the listening 
public, is scarcely aware either of the achievements or the 
shortcomings of British broadcasting. Those who are 
responsible for the B.B.C. would no doubt welcome a more 
searching and discriminating attitude towards their activities 
as an indication of an increased interest in the broadcasting 
service. Only by the awakening of such an attitude on the 
part of the public can the vitality of broadcasting be assured. 

In particular, the extent to which genuine freedom of 
speech can be established and mdintained on the wireless 
depends very largely on the attitude of the listener, and the 
degree of tolerance which he can display. At present, the 
outlook of the listening public on this subject is as confused 
as that of the B.B.C. itself. Here, as in so many fields, it is 
a case of action and reaction between the institution and the 
public which it serves. 
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SYSTEMS OF BROADCASTING 


By Ivor THomas 


N seatching for means of improving the British 

Broadcasting service there are two available lines of 

approach. They follow the traditional division of 

scientific method into the theoretic and the empiric. 
One is to compare the British service with that ideal broad- 
casting system which is laid up in the heavens, to use a 
Platonic image, but is accessible to the inquiring mind. The 
other is to compare the British service with similar systems 
in other countries. It is the latter method alone which will 
be pursued in this article. Perhaps it will yield a negative 
result, but, as every man of science knows, that would in 
itself be valuable. 

There is at any rate so much variety in forms of ownership 
and control, sources of revenue, relations with the Govern- 
ment and with users, and so on, that such an inquiry cannot 
fail to yield some results of value. It is almost incredible that 
a service not 15 years old should exhibit so much variety.? 
But it will soon be noticed that most other differences arise 
naturally out of differences in ownership and operation, and 
it is to this question that we shall first address ourselves. 

Countries may readily be classified according to the 
different methods of ownership and operation. At one 
extreme are those countries in which the broadcast word is 
regarded solely as a commercial commodity and the ownership 
and operation of broadcasting stations is left entirely in 
private hands. The State cannot wholly wash its hands of 
broadcasting, but it can limit its activities to what is tradition- 
ally regarded as its only function in relation to private 

1 Lawrence D. Batson well says: ‘‘ The outstanding feature of national (broad- 
casting) legislation is the dissimilarity of the codes adopted. Each country appears 
to have considered that all existing codes were necessarily undesirable for its particular 


use, and that a new system hitherto untried must be the ideal one for its adoption.” — 
Radio, edited by Irwin Stewart (Philadelphia, 1929 : London, P. S. King), pp. 22-23. 
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commerce, that is, to keeping the ring.! It would be reasonably 
safe to assume that the United States, the classic land of 
individualism, would be the chief among such countries, and 
that is indeed the case. There the right of a man to own and 
operate his own broadcasting station is as tenaciously held 
as though it were brought over by the Pilgrim Fathers, 
written in the Constitution and endorsed by the Supreme 
Court.2 The only countries worth noting which have imitated 
the American example of leaving broadcasting entirely in 
private hands are Luxembourg and Spain. It is significant 
that in these countries broadcasting touches its nadir, and the 
reasons ate not difficult to find. 

There is one evil, that of waste and overlapping, which is 
incidental to all forms of competing private enterprise and 
is slowly but surely leading to the suppression of private 
enterprise by public enterprise over a wide field. The United 
States has over 600 broadcasting stations, which, if properly 
distributed would be far more than is necessary to serve 
even a population of 137,000,000 spread over 3,738,000 
square miles. About one-third of these stations are in two 
chains operated by the National Broadcasting Company, 
founded in 1926, and the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
founded in 1929. Actually, as broadcasting is undertaken 
primarily for profit, instead of primarily as a service to the 
community, transmitters are concentrated near areas of large 
population, and wide tracts of country are left without 
adequate facilities. The confusion caused by the haphazard 
growth of broadcasting in the United States led to the Dill- 
White Federal Radio Act of 1927, in virtue of which a Federal 
Radio Commission of five members was set up to introduce a 
semblance of order. Unfortunately its activities were limited 


1For example, regulation of wave-lengths is neces to prevent interference. 
This is done by Governments on the recommendation of international conferences. 

* As may be seen, for example, in Broadcasting in the United States, a book published 
by the National Association of Broadcasters (Washington, 1933), to defend the 
American system against critics who wished to assimilate it to the British model. 
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to such matters as frequencies, power and hours of operation. 
Luxembourg cannot be grudged its single station as it is a 
nominally sovereign State. Spain, with sixteen stations 
serving a population of 24,000,000 in a compact territory of 
200,000 square miles would certainly have more stations 
than she needs were it not that their total antenna power, at 
16.5 kilowatts, is the lowest in Europe.} 

Waste and overlapping are, however, unimportant com- 
pared with the other evils resulting from private operation. 
The essential fact is that the broadcast word cannot be 
assimilated with a commercial commodity. One proof of this 
is that the listener cannot be made to buy the commodity 
according to the quantity he receives. In consequence, some 
other method of financing the broadcasting service has to be 
found. In the United States and Luxembourg this method 
is commercial publicity over the ether.? In Spain, this is also 
the chief source of revenue, though a Government subvention 
and voluntary subscriptions help to swell the total. To admit 
advertising in a broadcasting programme is to court disaster.4 
The case is different from that of a newspaper or magazine, 
whose readers can ignore the advertisements if they choose 
to do so. The radio announcer’s idea is to get the listener 


1 Greece and Albania are still without a broadcasting system, but Greece is shortly 
to have one station with antenna power of 1 kilowatt. 

2 In the early days manufacturers of radio products found it worth while to maintain 
stations so as to sell their goods. 

* A Spanish journalist recently estimated that Union Radio of Madrid sold publicity 
for as much as £4,000 a month, but there is no means of checking this figure. The 
voluntary subscriptions come from associations of listeners whose payments entitle 
them to receive the station’s newspaper and to ask for favourite musical items to be 
played at certain hours dedicated to members. There is a tax of five pesetas, or half a 
crown, a set, but it goes to the Government and is not devoted to broadcasting. 

“I am astounded to read the following statement in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
s.v. Broadcasting, by roe Reith. He has not done himself justice: ‘‘ Whether 
broadcasting is conducted as a public service as in Great Britain and several other 
countries, or also as a means of attracting commercial goodwill as in the United States 
of America and elsewhere, the results tend to become unexpectedly similar, and the 
material that is acceptable from the point of view of commercial goodwill differs only 
by fine shades from what is suitable from the point of view of the non-commercial 
broadcaster animated by a sense of his public mission. Even the successful acquisition 
of commercial goodwill depends more and more upon the interested party assuming 
the réle of public benefactor, and his broadcasts are somewhat in the nature of a 
eitourgia of ancient Athens.” 
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interested in some quasi-artistic programme and then to 
“put the publicity across ” before he can turn off the set. 
Frequently this involves “fading out” some musical item 
before its conclusion, and the climax was reached with one 
Spanish station which regularly “faded out” part of the 
National Anthem to interpolate publicity ; this practice has 
since been dropped. 

Not only is the intrusion of advertisements in itself 
undesirable, but they drag down the rest of the programme 
with them. The usual practice is to sell so much time to a 
commercial firm, which gives a programme interpolated with 
advertisement, and the result is what might be expected. 
Some excellent symphony concerts are given by this means 
in the United States, but in most countries the result is lament- 
able. Gramophone records form the greater part of the pro- 
gramme, and usually no attempt is made to build a 
connected entertainment. Opera, jazz, songs and musical 
comedy come ina medley. A Spanish Government regulation 
requires publicity to be limited to five minutes in the hour, 
but it is not observed. One Madrid correspondent, who has 
long suffered, informs me that the Spanish stations “ lard 
their programmes most disgustingly with advertisements 
which they embellish with whistling, trumpeting, tin- 
whistling, cock-crowing and other noises designed to help 
listeners to swallow the pill.”” Another is of the opinion that 
the Spanish announcers try to make the best of an unpleasant 
job, giving publicity briskly and smoothly and without 
gloomy poking into recently discovered ailments. 

A further evil of private ownership is the avenue it opens 
to the propagation of a particular point of view. In the 
United States the use of the microphone by Father Coughlin 
is only the most notorious example of a common practice. 
It might have been thought that this would lead to the equal 
presentation of all views, but it does not, for the same reason 
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that the universal right to run a newspaper does not lead to 
fair presentation of all sides. 

Manifestly Great Britain has nothing to learn from those 
countries where broadcasting is entirely a matter of private 
commerce. What about the other extreme, those countries 
where the broadcasting stations are wholly owned and oper- 
ated by the State? Among those countries are India, Germany, 
the Irish Free State, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway and the 
U.S.S.R. Their broadcasting systems are in general kept free 
from advertisements but the close connexion with the State 
obviously lends itself to another evil—misuse for purposes 
of Government propaganda—and this is certainly borne out 
by the facts in Germany. 

German transmitting stations are owned and operated 
by the Post Office. Programmes ate supplied by the Reichs- 
Rundfunk-Gesellschaft (German Broadcasting Company, 
Limited), which is owned by the Reich and controlled by the 
Minister of Propaganda, Dr. Goebbels. He appoints and 
dismisses the directors of the R.R.G. and the Jntendanten, or 
regional directors in charge of the regional stations. These 
Intendanten are responsible for the non-political broadcasts 
from their station; political broadcasting is directly con- 
trolled by the Reichssendeleiter, the head of the R.R.G., who 
is Herr Eugen Hadamovsky and was appointed by Dr. 
Goebbels in June, 1933. The source of revenue is a licence 
fee of 24 marks a year, the highest in Europe and at present 
rates about four times as much as the British listener pays. 
The amount produced is nearly £7,000,000 a year. Licences 
are issued free to the unemployed and disabled ex-Service 
men. The Post Office takes half the licence revenue for the 
building and operation of transmitters. So much of the other 
half as can get through the Ministry of Propaganda goes to 
the R.R.G. 


1 An excellent article on the German broadcasting system appeared in The Times 
on February 20, 1935. 
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By the end of this year Germany will have in operation 
seven 100-kilowatt stations and one 120-kilowatt station. 
She is thus well equipped, not only for covering all the 
66,000,000 inhabitants in her territory of 182,000 square 
miles, but for reaching the 30,000,000 Auslandsdeutsche 
purported to live in other countries. The National-Socialist 
Government has made great use of the wireless service in its 
domestic propaganda. Each of the 38 party Gane (regions) 
has a Gaufunkwart, or tegional radio officer. Under them are 
Kreisfunkwarte in each of the 1,000 districts with Funkwarte 
in all the big localities. It is their business to see that when 
Gemeinschaftsempfang (community listening) is ordered every 
factory, public square and school is fitted with receivers. 
On such occasions, notably when Herr Hitler himself uses 
the microphone, about three-quarters of the population listens. 
As the radio officers ate in close touch with the population, it 
is not easy for a German to absent himself at these times. 
Factory staffs assemble in halls and workshops, shops are 
closed, traffic virtually ceases and crowds gather round the 
public loud speakers. 

No expression of views out of harmony with the Nazi 
philosophy is tolerated. The Gaufunkwart has access to the 
Intendant (regional director) of the local station and can 
exert pressure on him to secure the type of programme he 
wants. The only notable break through the stereotyped 
uniformity of German broadcasts in recent years was Hert 
von Papen’s speech at Marburg on June 17, 1934, on “ The 
Aims of the German Revolution.” A gramophone record 
was made, but the repetition of the talk which had been 
planned for the following day by the Frankfurt station was 
not allowed ; and it is quite certain that to-day the original 
talk would never have penetrated through the barbed wire 
entanglements of the Nazi propaganda system. 

To ensure that the German mind, secure from defilement 
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within the Reich, shall not be sullied from without, strenuous 
efforts have been made to market a cheap and efficient 
receiving set, the Vo/ksempfanger (People’s Set), one of whose 
objects is apparently to get German stations satisfactorily but 
nothing else—though amazing claims for its receptivity are 
sometimes made. It is marketed at reduced profits by makers 
and traders. 

The Nazis do not expect a similar independence of foreign 
broadcasting in other countries. They have persistently used 
the radio as an instrument for the extension of the Reich, 
and their broadcasts to the Auslandsdeutsche have led to serious 
international friction. The most disturbing of all were the 
“ Austrian broadcasts” from Munich by Herr Habicht 
intended to prepare the way for the absorption of Austria. 
Unfortunately for himself, he did his work too efficiently ; 
and on July 26, 1934, he paid by the loss of his post for the 
failure of the Nazi Putsch in Vienna the previous day, the 
official reason being that “he did not exercise adequate 
supervision over the reports which were disseminated.” 

Across other frontiers German transmissions have led to 
similar trouble. M. Poincaré was greatly exercised in 1926 by 
the effect of broadcast propaganda in Alsace. Czechoslovakia 
has attempted to counteract German propaganda by prohibit- 
ing public reception of political programmes from foreign 
stations ; the owner of a wireless set may not invite friends to 
listen to such programmes. This type of propaganda is to 
be distinguished from the legitimate, and indeed laudable, 
practice of German stations in occasionally addressing 
foreigners in their own language. 

It would not be surprising if the Russian broadcasting 
system, which is under the direct and centralized control of 
the People’s Commissariat in Moscow, had fallen to the same 
depths as the German. In point of fact, it has not done so. 
If the instrument of broadcasting had been to hand when the 
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Soviet Government believed in fomenting world revolution, 
there might have been a different tale to tell; but it so 
happens that the development of broadcasting has coincided 
with the process by which Russia is gradually falling into 
a normal place among the nations of the world. The Russian 
stations are nominally used for propaganda in foreign 
languages. There is, for example, a talk in English from 
Moscow at 9p.m. (10p.m. Summer time) on Sunday, 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, but the propaganda is 
limited to the playing of the “ Internationale” on a gramo- 
phone and the slogan “ Workers of the World Unite.” The 
talk itself consists of descriptions of work in Russia, extracts 
from Pravda, etc. Spain gets excellent talks in its native 
language several days a week, but the growing number of 
Communists who listen to them eagerly find little to hurt the 
susceptibilities of the Spanish Government. There are similar 
talks to about a dozen other countries. The establishment of a 
broadcasting system to serve 165,000,000 people of diverse 
races in a territory of 8,200,000 square miles after a tremendous 
social upheaval is a remarkable technical achievement, and it 
may be that as it develops—there are even now plans for 29 
more stations to add to the 75 in existence—Russia will have 
much to teach the world. But at present Great Britain has 
nothing to learn from Russia. 

That is true also of the other countries in this group. 
India presents many resemblances to Russia, but broadcasting 
there is in its infancy.1 It began in 1927 as a private 
commercial monopoly deriving its revenue from a licence fee 
and advertisements, but the system collapsed. The State 
then assumed responsibility for the broadcasting service 
from the Bombay and Calcutta stations. A big reorganisation 

1 For India, reference may be made to an article by Mr. K. Sreenivasan, of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, in Current Science, Vol. Ill, No. 9, March, 1935, 


pp. 396-406. The writer surveys broadcasting in other countries, and gives some charts 
packed with facts. On this basis he outlines his own plans for Indian broadcasting. 
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is now to be undertaken. Communal reception must ob- 
viously dominate the system for many years to come. 

It is a little curious that in no State except the Vatican, 
with its exceptional conditions, is broadcasting regarded as 
a public service to be met wholly out of the revenue in the 
same way as, say, the defence forces. It would have been 
thought that in Russia broadcasting might have been looked 
upon as such a service, but in fact a tax is imposed on 
receivers, differing in amount for crystal and valve sets. 
The State is obliged, however, to meet a great part of the 
expenditure. In India revenue is raised by a licence fee, a 
customs duty on imported radio goods and commercial 
publicity. The Irish Free State finances its broadcasting 
service from the same three sources. Lithuania also has a 
triple source of revenue—licence fee, State subsidy and 
commercial publicity—and Norway gets the necessary revenue 
from a licence fee, commercial publicity and a tax on radio 
sales. In Germany and Latvia the sole source of revenue is 
the licence fee. 

The next group of countries are those in which State- 
owned stations and privately-owned stations exist side by 
side, with two sources of revenue—licence fees and com- 
mercial publicity. Chief among such countries are Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, China, France and Mexico. In these 
countries the tone seems to be set by the private stations, 
and they have more in common with our first group than 
with our second. 

Australian stations are divided into those of the “A” class 
operated by the Australian Broadcasting Commission (A.B.C.) 
and those of the “B” class, operated by private enterprise. 
The service is not good, but it has to be remembered that the 
difficulties are great. State-owned stations are habitually 
criticized for being highbrow, but this seems more a 
condemnation of the critics than of the stations. As for 
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New Zealand, a Broadcasting Board was set up under the 
Broadcasting Act of 1931 to take over the service hitherto 
provided by a private company, the Radio Broadcasting 
Company of New Zealand Ltd. The Board maintains four 
stations, and gets the major portion of the licence fees. In 
addition, there are 26 private stations. Canada is in a state of 
transition.1 The Royal Commission of 1929, under the 
chairmanship of Sir John Aird, recommended the creation of 
a national radio broadcasting monopoly to be exercised by a 
corporation owned by the Dominion Government. The 
Radio Broadcasting Act of 1932 gave legislative effect to 
many of the commission’s proposals, including the appoint- 
ment of a Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. This 
commission has acquired a number of stations and is grad- 
ually carrying out the intention of the Act, but at the moment 
Canada is served by both private and publicly-owned stations. 
The source of revenue is the licence fee and a small amount 
of commercial publicity. It is worth noting that Mr. 
Aberhart’s success in Alberta is very largely due to his use 
of a private station. In China there are 10 Government-owned 
stations and about 30 private stations, licensed and controlled 
with respect to their programmes by the Ministry of 
Communications.” 

In the eyes of the law, the French private stations exist 
only on sufferance. Article 85 of the Finance Law of June 30, 
1923, proclaimed the State’s privilege of a broadcasting 
monopoly, in effect extending the decree law of December 
27, 1851, governing telegraphs, to electromagnetic signals of 
all kinds. The decree of December 28, 1926, envisages only 
State stations (Art. 14). But facts cannot be ignored, and 
the dual system has been a fact in France from the establish- 
ment in 1922 of the Radiola station at Levallois (later 


1y, An article by Mr. Hector Charlesworth, chairman of the Radio Broadcasting 
Commission in the Canada Year Book 1933, pp. 731-733- 
2 China Year Book 1934, pp. 633-634. 
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transferred to Clichy) and the P.T.T. station at the Ecole 
Supérieure. Recognition of this fact was given by the decree 
of November 24, 1923, which required for the establishment 
of a private station special authorization from the Under- 
Secretary of Posts and Telegraphs. The French law reflects 
the chaos of the broadcasting system, and there has been 
much agitation for a definitive statute. 

The organization of the French State stations is interesting. 
The decree of 1926 separated control of the broadcast 
emissions from control of the programmes. The former was 
placed directly under the Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs, 
the latter was to be entrusted to des groupements ou collectivités 
dotés de la personalité civile, on which were to be represented 
the public services, associations of general interest, the literary 
and musical professions, radio manufacturers and dealers, 
listeners and the Press. The avowed intention was to prevent 
a monopoly over thought. These associations were brought 
into being in due course on the model furnished by the law 
of 1901 for authorized associations, and were regulated by a 
decree of August 10, 1933, which prescribed a tripartite basis 
of representation: (1) public services ; (2) local bodies and 
interested professions ; (3) listeners. M. Laurent-Eynac, then 
Minister of Posts, defended them on the ground of “No 
taxation without representation.”! They certainly have gone 
a long way towards securing an intimate connexion between 
the listening public and the stations, and though they may 
not improve programmes they do prevent any suspicion that 
behind the microphone is some dictatotial arbiter of public 
taste. The great defect of the system is its cumbersomeness. 
It lacks flexibility and prevents quick decisions, to the 
detriment of the programmes. 

The French programmes, in fact, are generally deplorable. 


1 Radio Magazine, September 21, 1933. It is weak ground, as the licence fee is a 
payment for service, not a tax; the argument should really have been based on 
consumers’ cooperation. 
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Most British listeners are able to judge this for themselves, 
but the defects of the French stations are fully recognized 
in France, and it is worth while to have the following opinion 
of a writer, M. Lecocq, in a careful study recently published :1 
I] west pas extraordinaire, en présence de ces conditions, vraiment 
léonines, de voir nos postes privés consacrer de longs moments a des 
transmissions de réclames fastidieuses et le plus souvent absolument 
dépourvues de tout caractere artistique, malgré l’ingéniosité et 
Pimagination des annonciers. Another writer confesses :? 
L’infériorité de nos émissions par rapport aux émissions étrangeres 
Frappe les auditeurs les moins avertis. Advertising by the French 
State stations is theoretically illegal, but it takes the subtler 
form of giving the name of the person or firm who has 
defrayed the expenses of the entertainment. 

Finally, we come to those countries in which broadcasting 
is entrusted to a monopolistic organization closely connected 
with, but not directly controlled by, the State. Great Britain 
is the chief among such countries, but there are many forms 
of organization besides that of the B.B.C. It would not have 
been surprising to find Italy in the group of countries where 
broadcasting is an immediate State activity, but in point of 
fact the E.].A.R. (Ente Italiano per le Audizione Radio- 
foniche) is a semi-private company with a good deal of 
American capital in it. The reason may be in a personal 
idiosyncrasy. Signor Mussolini, as an old journalist, prefers 
to do his personal propaganda through the Press, and seldom 
appears before the microphone. But in times of crisis, such 
as the present, the Roman Office of Propaganda is able to 
make virtually what use it likes of the Italian stations. 
Revenue is raised by a licence fee, commercial publicity and 
a tax on radio sales. The Italian stations have many excellent 
items, but this is due more to the wealth of the country’s 


1 La Radiophonie et le Droit (Paris : Juris-Classeurs 1934), p. 
4 J. Cazals de Fabel in L’Organization de la Radiodiffusion Reeacve (Paris: Editions 
Internationales 1932), p. 7. 
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attistic resources, notably at Rome and Milan, than to any 
intrinsic merit. There is, in fact, much grumbling at the 
service. News is scanty, and the newspapers regard what is 
given with suspicion. Local stations enjoy a considerable 
measure of theoretical autonomy, but there is a great deal of 
linking up of stations. A word of praise should be given to 
the Radiorurale, or hints to farmers, which is very well 
conducted. 

In Austria, Poland and Rumania broadcasting is handed 
over as a monopoly to a State-controlled private organization. 
The Austrian organization is the Oesterreichischer Radio- 
verkehrs Aktiengesellschaft, 60 per cent. of whose stock is 
owned by the Government. In Austria revenue is provided 
by an annual licence fee, and in Poland and Rumania by a 
licence fee and commercial publicity. 

In Belgium a public organization, L’Institut National 
Belge de Radiodiffusion, is entrusted with broadcasting and 
derives its revenue from a licence fee and a State subvention. 
Great care is taken to ensure in the Institute representation 
of the different political and confessional elements in the 
country. The Institute was set up by a law of June 18, 1930, 
and provision was made for each group to have the right to 
make itself heard over the ether in proportion to its numerical 
strength. In order to give effect to the law, associations have 
been formed by the different political parties. The aim is 
laudable, but the result is confusion, and protests from 
listeners are frequent. 

In Denmark and Switzerland also broadcasting is the 
prerogative of a State-controlled public organization deriving 
its revenue from licence fees. The British model of a non- 
commercial public monopolistic institution is closely followed 
in Estonia, Finland, Hungary and Japan, the licence fee 
being in each case the source of revenue. Japan took an 
experimental interest in radiotelegraphy as early as 1897, and 
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in 1925 broadcasting was started in Tokyo, Osaka and 
Nagoya by private stations under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Communications ; they were merged in 1926 into 
the Japan Broadcasting Association, and there are now about 
30 stations.} 

Holland has a system which is, and deserves to be, unique. 
The broadcasting organization is a public utility society 
which derives its fees from voluntary subscriptions by 
individuals and associations! There ate four major and a 
large number of minor societies collecting subscriptions. The 
danger is not so much that the revenue will be insufficient for 
the service, but that private individuals and groups will 
dominate broadcasting with the object of propagating a 
particular set of views. Clearly no Dutchman subscribes to 
the broadcasting service as to a charity; he expects to get 
some return for his money, and that is roughly what happens, 
although there are fairly stringent regulations to prevent 
excess of potentially harmful propaganda. 

The degree of freedom given to regional stations in the 
choice of programmes is an important question. It is mani- 
festly desirable, at least in the eyes of every democrat, that 
the microphone should not be used for the propagation of 
one set of views or one type of culture. So far as is compatible 
with public order and decency, the wireless service should 
give expression to as great a variety of views and types of 
culture as possible. This is most likely to be effected by giving 
complete freedom to regional stations in the choice of their 
programmes, provided that listeners are able to receive 
several stations. In this matter it might be thought that 
foreign countries have something to teach Great Britain. 
Though political broadcasting is almost everywhere highly 
centralized, the widest measure of freedom is allowed, even 
in Germany, to local stations in the choice of their ordinary 

1 Japan-Manhouko Year Book 1935, pp. 218-220. 
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programmes. But several differences have to be borne in 
mind. In most foreign countries the problem is at once more 
acute and easier of solution than in Great Britain. It is more 
acute, because the population of Great Britain is much more 
homogeneous than the population of many other countries. 
It admits an easier solution, because artistic talent is not 
in general so centralized as in Great Britain. Here, literary 
and musical talent is concentrated in London to a high degtee, 
and the same is true of Paris in France. But in Germany or 
Italy the capital has no monopoly of talent, and many local 
stations can command a wealth of artistic resources. My 
personal opinion is that the B.B.C. can give a good deal more 
life to the regional stations with advantage to the service, 
but when the different circumstances of this and other 
countries are taken into account, I consider the B.B.C. has 
handled its problems with tact and consideration. Welsh- 
speaking listeners, for example, are catered for much better 
than any minority cultural group in a foreign country, 
although the extreme nationalists are far from satisfied. 

It is widely felt after the experience of 1931 that broad- 
casting should cease during the last stages of an election. 
But in spite of Mr. Snowden’s damaging use of the 
microphone for Government propaganda, this country is 
most exemplary in the matter of political broadcasting when 
compared with other lands. Abroad, as has been sufficiently 
indicated above, the microphone is in general frankly regarded 
as an instrument for strengthening the position of the 
Government. Even in countries where broadcasting is 
nominally a private business, there is no doubt that the State 
would at once assume control of the broadcasting service 
in any emergency. This has indeed happened in Spain. The 
radio was invaluable to the Government in the October 
rising. All broadcasting stations at once passed under 
Government control and were forbidden to broadcast news 
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other than Government bulletins. A microphone was placed 
in the Ministry of the Interior and the Minister and lesser 
officials broadcast official statements frequently. Probably 
long before strike orders had reached provincial towns and 
villages the radio was already describing the complete collapse 
of the movement. There was only one exception in this 
official monopoly of the ether, and that was the brief occupa- 
tion of a Barcelona station by officials of the Generalitat 
during the night of October 6-7, when appeals were made to 
revolutionary forces in the rest of Spain. General Batet’s 
bombardment soon put an end to their activities. It is said 
that the Spanish Government now have a 6o-kilowatt 
transmitter on the outskirts of Madrid for use in the case of 
disturbances. Radio receiving and transmitting sets have 
been established in the barracks of the Civil Guard in the 
main towns. Of course, in a public crisis the Government 
would be fully justified in assuming control of broadcasting. 
But it is very easy to assert that such a crisis exists when in 
fact it does not. The advent of broadcasting has immeasurably 
strengthened the hands of Governments against critics, 
whether revolutionary or constitutional, and the temptation 
to misuse is difficult to withstand. 

The most important question which can be asked about 
any broadcasting organization is: What is the ideal it sets 
before itself? A possible ideal is neutrality in face of 
controversial issues, mainly political and religious. To avoid 
these issues would be cowardice, and would cripple the 
service at the outset. A broadcasting institution must handle 
these issues, and must make its ideal impartiality. The B.B.C. 
has faced this question courageously, and it has achieved a 
greater degree of success than any foreign broadcasting 
institution. I do not want to give the impression that it is 
perfect—a comparison of the manly vigour of the English 
Prayer Book with the sentiment of B.B.C. studio religion 
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will show one direction in which improvement can be made— 
but in this article my purpose is comparison with foreign 
countries, and I must give the B.B.C. the palm. 

We have briefly surveyed broadcasting in a large number 
of countries, and we have seen little for the B.B.C. to learn. 
The B.B.C. itself is in close touch with broadcasting oversea 
and I am sure any promising developments would be readily 
adopted. The French associations may seem to offer a model 
in linking the listener with the studio, but the same result 
could probably be obtained, without the cumbersomeness 
of these bodies, by really representative advisory committees. 
There may be a greater variety of programmes in some other 
countries. Perhaps there is some outlandish country omitted 
from this survey where there are points worth imitating. 
Possibly Andorra, which has contracted for a station, will be 
a model to the world. Neither of these possibilities can 
diminish the superiority of the B.B.C. when measured by 
the standards of the United States, Germany and France, to 
take the countries typifying the different forms of organization. 
An argument which strengthens me in my conclusion is that 
none of the people who normally hang on the words of 
Kyboshky or Silitrashsky will in this matter praise all 
countries but his own. When we consider what has 
happened in other lands, we may be eternally thankful that 
in this country broadcasting was from the start regarded as 
a public service, to be operated by a monopolistic institution, 
independent of direct Government control and yet existing 
only to serve the public, forbidden to indulge in commercial 
publicity and directed towards a high ideal. The B.B.C. is 
far from perfect. But it must be some satisfaction to Miss 
Maud Mason and all other lovers of their country that 
Britannia rules the ethereal waves. 














THE RECORD OF THE B.B.C. 

Programmes of Speech and Entertainment 
By Hitpa MATHESON 

TOCK-TAKING is a difficult process when ail the 


stock is intangible, much of it uncountable, and its 

recise value an unknown quantity. The results of 

such an assessment necessarily depend largely upon 

the assessor’s starting point. It is perhaps important to 
make this clear. 

There is a disposition in some quarters to blame broad- 
casting for half the evils of the age—evils, that is to say, of 
vulgarised taste, standardised opinion, potted knowledge, 
and consequent superficiality of interest and outlook. It 
seems to me doubtful, however, whether the B.B.C. can 
accept more than a very limited responsibility for this state 
of things. In other quarters, on the other hand, there is a 
disposition to look to the B.B.C. for salvation from these 
same evils, and for a general and speedy enrichment of mind 
and ennoblement of taste. This is, I think, equally unreason- 
able. Just as a Government cannot successfully legislate too 
far ahead of public opinion, so the B.B.C. cannot successfully 
frame programmes too far ahead of general taste and 
enjoyment. Some intelligent critics of broadcasting have 
weakened their case by failing to appreciate this fact. To 
entertain is a social function, as well as to educate, and the 
B.B.C. are charged with duties in both directions. If they 
were to ignore the claims of those who want dance music, 
football results, and restaurant music, they would not be 
playing fair with those who pay 10/- a year for these very 
items. What we are entitled to ask, however, is to what 
extent the B.B.C. satisfy other claims; to what extent they 
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encourage the better and discourage the worse elements in 
public demand ; and to what extent they have been able to 
take a lead in creating new interests and appreciations, and 
in provoking critical and independent thought. In assessing 
results, moreover, it is not enough to count heads. Width of 
appeal is a valuable test, but it needs to be checked by some 
consideration of depth of appeal. Five million people may 
listen for an hour to a café orchestra while they talk, eat, read 
ot play games. Five thousand people may listen for fifteen 
minutes to a reading of poetry which, in fifty of them, kindles 
a new perception of beauty. By what scales are the relative 
values of such programmes to be weighed ? 

The first committee of enquiry into broadcasting which 
reported to Parliament in 1923, still thought of wireless in 
terms of a scientific hobby. “ This new interest and study 
will, we are convinced, have good effects from the educational 
point of view, and will stimulate experiment and research. 
The listener may perhaps become an experimenter; the 
experimenter may possibly become an inventor.” . That was 
the dizzy height of prophecy. In the twelve years which have 
intervened, the centre of interest has shifted from the works 
to the content of broadcasting. This significant change is, 
in itself, a testimony to what B.B.C. programmes have 
achieved, and are achieving, for a still growing audience of 
many millions. 

The merits of British programmes are widely understood 
and do not need elaborating in general terms. Their real 
achievement is that they have set and maintained, on the 
whole, a high standard without losing contact with the general 
public. Irritation against a superior attitude, resistance to 
being elevated, resentment against being bored, form a 
chronic undercurrent, occasionally breaking out into some- 
thing more. But the B.B.C. is firmly established in the respect 
and affection of the nation as a whole, and their programmes 
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have become part and parcel of national life, individual and 
collective. The diffusion of new ideas and the provision of 
general entertainment have alike been valuable in times of 
transition and depression, and both have been in the nature 
of a public service. To this we must add that the B.B.C. 
now provides something approaching a twenty-four hour 
service ; which covets six overseas transmissions, as well as 
the programmes for British listeners. 

When we come to analyse the constituent parts of these 
programmes, it is natural to begin with those which, beyond 
any doubt, draw the largest audiences. These are, of course, 
the actuality programmes. Whether in town or country, 
among old or young, broadcasts such as the launch of the 
“Queen Mary ” or of any great public ceremonial, such as 
the marriage of the Duke and Duchess of Kent, or, of course, 
the Jubilee, as well as the round-the-world broadcasts at 
Christmas, have a more universal appeal than any other type 
of programme. ‘Technically, the standard of performance 
now achieved by the B.B.C. is unsurpassed. Part of the 
attraction is, no doubt therefore, the sense of reality which 
makes the listener feel almost an active participant. The 
programmes are indeed so good that the public could take 
many more of them and could take them over a wider field. 
Contact with life, high or low, at home or abroad, and with 
the diversity of human nature and human experience, is the 
best raw material which broadcasting possesses. It is, how- 
ever, definitely raw material, and only becomes a successful 
programme when an appropriate means of presentation has 
been devised and efficiently executed. This involves heavy 
demands on staff and equipment, and consequently relatively 
high expenditure. The possibilities of this kind of broad- 
casting have in the past been somewhat circumscribed by 
departmentalism. There are hopes that in the future there 
will be more incentive to all departments to consider the 
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actuality method in connection with material within their 
particular sphere. When the B.B.C. put their whole heart 
into a big programme of this kind, no one can beat them. 
This is true of many descriptive and sporting commentaries, 
as well as of ceremonial and other “ great occasions.” On 
the other hand, some of the efforts of the travelling micro- 
phone, when poorly directed and produced, have been 
deplorable. What seems to be wanted is a new policy of 
development and experiment over the widest possible field 
in broadcasting the world and its many coloured life, 
realistic or romantic. Judged by such illustrative figures as 
broadcast relay services provide, the best of the actuality 
programmes attract more listeners than variety programmes 
or cinema organs. But they must be intelligently chosen, 
and presented with imagination, with knowledge, and with 
skill. It is hard to believe that more use could not be made 
of actuality in the evening programmes either directly or by 
means of recorded strips. They would provide a welcome 
reinforcement to the more stereotyped fare of variety and 
light music. 

Light entertainment, the type of programme which 
probably follows fairly closely in popularity the type just 
discussed, has undoubtedly shown increasing enterprise and 
initiative. Judged by the standards of the amusement 
industry, it is true to say that broadcast entertainment has 
passed, or is passing, from the amateur to the professional 
stage. It is no longer regarded by impressatios of the music 
hall as a kind of high spirited concert party of undergraduates, 
but as a newcomer, part rival, part colleague, in the amusement 
world. The tendency has been, however, more and more 
towards a closer approximation to the various forms of 
standardised popular entertainment, even down to the 
“ Dancing Daughters.” Few real radio humourists have been 
discovered, though it must be remembered that it requires 
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someone of the stature of Will Rogers to keep up a perennial 
supply of fresh material, week by week, throughout the 
year. It is, however, doubtful whether the B.B.C. have ever 
fully explored the entertainment value of sound—I do not 
mean “ effects,” as a background to drama, but sound for 
sound’s sake, or at any rate, as material for a skilful producer. 
Tentative experiments have been made on various occasions. 
Mr. Sieveking has had glimpses of a world of sound as 
distinct from speech. But the experiments have not been 
pursued, and there is no research unit engaged in constant 
exploration along these particular lines. Persistence and 
concentration might bring to light possibilities of interest, 
excitement, or humour which would bring variety into the 
routine of crooners, stage comedians, sopranos and child 
impersonators. 

“Feature programmes,” whether the rather meaningless 
phrase is used to designate the programmes we have been 
discussing, or those which cannot be described as talks, 
drama, music, actuality, reading or interviews, but in which 
use may be made of all of these methods, represent indeed 
the real core of broadcasting. It is in this connection that it 
is most true to speak of an “art” of radio. I do not think 
the B.B.C. have yet grasped the fullest possibilities of this 
technique, except in relation to lighter moments, such as 
Bank Holidays, or such occasions as New Year or Christmas. 
History in the making is delicate material; but such 
programmes as “ Crisis in Spain,” which reconstructed the 
Spanish Revolution, and Professor Temperley’s reconstruc- 
tion of the sequence of events in 1914 leading to the outbreak 
of war, however much they might be criticised in detail, 
showed what could be done. Similarly, on a more topical 
scale, Mr. Fielden’s “‘ News-Reels ” gave promise of interest- 
ing possibilities along the lines of the “ March of Time ” 
programmes which have been popular in America as broadcast 
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features, and which are now coming to England in a screen 
version. First-class knowledge and judgment are essential 
in attempting such treatment; but it shows perhaps a lack 
of enterprise or persistence that more has not been done in 
these directions. 

For plays and radio drama there is naturally a smaller 
public than for variety, but it is a growing public and it is 
an enthusiastic one. Much progress has been made since the 
days when a “great play,” often unsuitable for the 
microphone, was produced once a month. Use has been 
made of history, of biography, of novels, of stage plays 
adapted, of law court trials, etc., and the results have often 
been admirable. Hard times in the theatre have helped no 
doubt to divert some writers to the microphone, and to show 
them the opportunities that exist in radio for the drama of 
ideas, as well as for the drama of incident, or of atmosphere. 
The presentation and discussion of provocative ideas has 
been relatively neglected in broadcast drama, but there is an 
opportunity here for argument and debate which should not 
be overlooked. 

Appreciation of ordinary radio play production seems to 
be limited by two main lines of criticism. In the first place, 
listeners in the provinces and in the country districts where 
individual flavour in speech is preserved, often find the 
standardised accents of the younger London artistes, who 
provide the bulk of the B.B.C. casts, colourless or irritating. 
The stage voice, or speech-trained cadence, is apt to suggest 
unreality, and thus to deprive a play of interest. In the second 
place, it is often difficult for stage-trained actors to reduce 
their range of expression to the scale which is appropriate 
to the microphone. When the intimacy of the microphone is 
insufficiently respected, listeners are apt to be embarrassed 
and consequently to switch off. Listening to plays is, of all 
listening, that which requires most concentration, and prob- 
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ably most practice. Their full appreciation is therefore 
peculiarly dependent on the listener’s co-operation. 

When we come to news and talks, we reach a function 
of the B.B.C. which gives them a commanding position of 
influence in the life and thought of the state, and which 
subjects them to anxious scrutiny by governments, public 
departments, political parties, the press, and all organised 
opinion, religious, literary, commercial, economic, etc. It is 
impossible to do justice to a subject of this size within the 
limits of a general survey; but it has already received 
attention from this journal and others. Because this is the 
real battle ground of opinion, prejudice, fear, influence, it is 
in this sphere that there has been most vacillation in policy, 
and most change in organisation and in personnel. The 
results have not always been to the advantage of programmes 
or of listeners. Experience is all important in all broadcasting ; 
but the experience of individual human nature in broadcasters 
and listeners, of the endless arts and subtleties of conveying 
unseen personality, of varying public reactions—all these 
experiences accumulate to a peculiar degree, in relation to 
talks, among the personnel responsible for planning and 
executing programmes, for helping speakers, for building up 
contacts, and they help to develop a kind of corporate 
sensitivity to currents of thought and diversities of needs. 
Outside school talks, and talks administration, there has been 
a dispersal and disintegration of personnel unparalleled in 
any other department. This has not been without consequent 
loss to the common body of knowledge, experience, tech- 
nique and tradition. 

It is necessary to distinguish between three aspects of the 
spoken wotd: News, “service” talks, and general talks, 
which include expression of opinion and involve controversy. 


1e.g., Political Quarterly, April-June, 1934—Politics and Broadcasting. The 
Educational Role of Broadcasting—Collected Papers. Allen & Unwin. 1935. 
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This is, of course, an arbitrary division, since controversy is 
inseparable from all these ; but it nevertheless approximates 
to three different functions. 

In the sphere of news, there has been a steady gain in 
regard to facilities. Except for limitations on the broadcasting 
of news before a certain hour, the B.B.C. now have practically 
unlimited choice of material for news, and enormously 
imptoved technical possibilities for presenting news or 
descriptive comment direct, by word of mouth, from a large 
part of Europe and beyond it. Adequate staff has been 
conceded, and larger space in the evening programme— 
and yet . In two directions at least, the News’ authorities 
have failed to consolidate the position gained. There has in 
the first place been a noticeable relaxing of the values which 
the B.B.C., through Sir John Reith, established from the 
first ; a tendency to give pride of place and space to trivialities, 
and to acquiesce in the standards of the popular press. This 
is not only unnecessary, but also out of place in broadcast 
bulletins, with their strict limits of time. In the second place, 
there has been a serious abandonment of the canons of good 
broadcasting. This is, of course, most apparent in the News’ 
talks. It is due, I believe, to two causes; (1) an increasing 
preference at all costs for speakers who will be considered 
safe by the right people, and (2) an absence of experience in 
the selection, training and presentation of broadcast speakers. 
Taken together, these two causes seem to result in an inability 
to realise that, while the credentials of broadcast commentators 
on news must be of the best, it is no less essential that they 
should possess also the qualities of personality and of 
microphone skill which will make people listen to them gladly 
and widely. One bad talk may lose thousands of listeners to 
talks as a whole. 

The kind of talk which I have called “service” talk 
includes, besides weather reports and S.O.S. messages, the 
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special provisions for women listeners (as citizens, house- 
wives, mothers), for unemployed clubs, and for farmers, as 
well as reviews of current books, plays, films, music, research 
and discovery, etc. It seems to me that in all these directions, 
broadcasting fulfils, and fulfils on the whole well, an important 
social function. The machinery of public health by no means 
covers the field geographically. There are hundreds of 
thousands of mothers beyond the reach of regular skilled 
advice on motherhood, on hygiene, diet or food values, 
whom the B.B.C. have reached effectively, and with pro- 
gtessive efficiency, during the last nine or ten years. The 
reviews of current ideas in books, journals, plays or films, 
enable a large public who cannot afford weekly papers to 
keep to some extent abreast of the times. A fairly high 
standatd has been consistently maintained, though the 
tendency already noted to think first of safety or expediency, 
and only secondly of broadcasting ability, has sometimes 
been discernible, and has sometimes been responsible for 
dullness. 

In regard to talks beyond this sphere, covering the whole 
field of events, experiences, ideas and personalities, there is 
a widespread impression of arrested development. How much 
this is due to the fact that general talks no longer have the 
same regular and assured position in evening programmes, 
and are, on the whole, relegated to a late hour; how far it 
is the result of the dispersal of accumulated energy and 
experience already noted ; and how far again it is due to a 
timidity towards vivid personalities and thorny subjects, it 
is difficult to say. All these are no doubt contributory factors. 
Personally I believe that the regular timing of the old 9.20 
talk, following the news, did much to build up a large, steady 
and comprehensive audience for talks, particularly for accept- 
able speakers who could combine continuity with variety. 
The whole art of finding and developing regular broadcasters 
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possessing special gifts for exposition, description or provoca- 
tion, and capable of attracting a large cross section of the 
public, has been relinquished. Continuity appears to have 
been jettisoned as being dangerous; effective controversy 
has been deprived of a number of forceful elements on similar 
grounds, and the B.B.C. seems to be falling back on middle 
opinions in the various schools of thought, and on the official 
spokesmen of groups within a limited band. This scarcely 
marks progress from the original “ Point of View ” talks in 
1927, the first experiment in serious controversy when the 
MSS. of Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Shaw and others, were not 
officially submitted beforehand at all. 

It must, of course, be conceded that the problem of 
broadcast speech becomes steadily more difficult, as its 
importance becomes more widely realised, and as crisis 
follows crisis. There is more competition for the microphone, 
by groups or persons; more suspicion or jealousy of the 
B.B.C.’s prerogative of choice, in subjects or in speakers ; 
more general desire to limit and control from a host of 
mutually exclusive quarters. It is clearly not possible for the 
B.B.C. to relinquish their ultimate authority, laid upon them 
by charter. But there is a heavy responsibility upon them to 
keep in the closest touch with all currents of thought, new 
as well as old; to win the respect of the young, as well as 
to keep the confidence of the old; and at all costs to avoid 
the impression of arrogant aloofness which they are at times 
apt to create. 

In the sphere of educational talks, the B.B.C. deserve 
great credit for much sound work, in which they have been 
pioneers, and in which their standard has been consistently 
high. The quality and results of school broadcasting are too 
little known by the general public, even by educationalists 
themselves. Achievement in adult education is better known 
to the general public. Mistakes have, of course, been made. 
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In particular a line was drawn in a false and untenable place 
between adult education and general talks, when it should 
have been drawn only—as it is now—between talks intended 
for the restricted but important public of discussion groups, 
and talks intended for anybody who cared to listen to them. 
B.B.C. programmes in general, and talks in particular, have 
admittedly extended the field for adult educational work of 
more advanced type, and have also contributed directly to 
a spread of information, a new interest in books, and greater 
tolerance for unfamiliar views. 

There are two directions, however in which broadcast 
speech has been disappointing. The first is conversation, the 
second is poetry. 

Conversation, at its very best, is one of the most stimulat- 
ing and illuminating kinds of experience which human 
society furnishes. For none of us is it an everyday experience ; 
but for many it is an almost unknown delight. It might be 
supposed that broadcasting could capture and reproduce 
something at least of this stimulus and pleasure; yet with 
few exceptions, good talk, even mildly good talk, has been 
seldom achieved. ‘“‘ Conversations in the Train,” each of 
which was written as dialogue by a single author, caught 
something of the possibilities and were deservedly popular. 
There was once an hour’s talk on the English character 
between M. André Maurois, Sefior Madariaga, and Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy, upon which days of joint preparation 
and rehearsal were spent, which achieved something of the 
authentic flavour. But the usual discussions prepared or 
unprepared, though they may have merits, lack this peculiar 
quality of real talk. Considerable success has attended 
American experiments, particularly in the hands of regular 
speakers, who discuss current events together regularly each 
week and who have thus arrived at a successful blend of the 
prepared and the impromptu. 
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It seemed also that broadcasting might restore to poetry 
and to literature, that utterance which has been replaced by 
the silence of print. Yet, if the degree to which great music 
has been made available is set beside the degree to which 
great poetry and great prose have been broadcast ; they are 
barely comparable. It would, of course, be a fallacy to 
suppose that poetry could be flung broadcast on the same 
scale as music; it is a different art, and it is difficult to treat 
it comfortably as a background noise. But there has been 
a disappointingly small volume of experiment or enterprise, 
and what there has been seems on the whole to be declining. 
It is true that successful presentation demands an amount of 
work and rehearsal which may seem out of proportion to the 
programme time involved. But the relative neglect of English 
poetry is a reproach to English broadcasting. Musicians and 
lovers of music have succeeded for many years in securing 
for Foundations of Music a permanent place in the National 
programme. Is it not possible that poets and lovers of poetry 
might wrest a corresponding place on an alternative wave- 
length for Foundations of Poetry, in connection with which 
the scholarship and judgment of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, and others might be invoked ? 

Criticism is a function of the honest friend. The B.B.C. 
sometimes give the impression that they regard criticism as 
an unfriendly act. Yet it is only by the encouragement of 
criticism, and by its study and analysis, that a bureaucratic 
monopoly can hope to keep effectively on the move. Many 
criticisms find frequent expression among the most devoted 
of listeners. Such, for instance, is the complaint of lack of 
alternatives. There may, of course, be good reason for 
providing no alternatives at all at certain hours. It is hard 
to believe, however, that Sunday afternoons should be one 
of those times, and equally hard to believe that, were a 
commercial incentive present, the no-alternative policy could 
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survive fot a minute. These things do not result from 
sterility of mind among programme builders, but merely from 
economy motives among administrators. People can no 
doubt get their alternatives if they press for them. 

It may also be urged that the old general policy is now 
inadequate in providing for an audience of anything up to 
twenty-eight million. The B.B.C. do not yet sufficiently 
break up their audiences into its component parts and levels, 
needs and moods. A closer and more systematic study of 
listeners, with the aid of any of the methods usual in social 
enquiries, would help to make these components clearer, 
and should lead to more differentiation of appeal. This, in 
turn, would go far to ensure a fuller and more realistic use of 
genuine alternatives. Among other things, such study would, 
I think, show that the general B.B.C. conception of pro- 
grammes, of their lay-out, their entertainment values, and 
their interests, was unduly urban and metropolitan, and took 
too little account of the rural and provincial audience. 

The greatest dangers, however, which the B.B.C. have to 
fear are timidity, which leads to dull and colourless pro- 
gtammes, and rigidity, to which all bureaucratic institutions 
ate prone. In counteracting both dangers, courageous 
direction is, of course, essential; but no less important is a 
programme personnel which is varied in type, wide in 
sympathies, tastes and interests, and possessed of imagination 
as well as of the inevitable credentials of knowledge, 
intelligence, taste and experience. It is from them that 
programmes derive, and it is only by careful selection, by 
encouragement of initiative and responsibility, and by 
generous facilities for getting out of an office and coming 
into touch with unfamiliar worlds outside it, that freshness 
of invention and quality of programmes will be retained. 
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THE B.B.C. AND MUSIC 
By A LisTENER. 


T first sight music and politics may seem to have 
little relation, but the musical programmes of 
the B.B.C. during the last ten years are really 
excellent material in which to study the broad 

lines of its policy. The B.B.C. is a public body and its 
directors are public servants. Broadcasting in such an organ 
and such hands has inevitably developed three aspects: enter- 
tainment, what I propose to call “ cultural,” and educational. 
The same three aspects are, of course, discernible in other, 
perhaps every other, department of the B.B.C.’s activities, 
but there, e.g., in Talks and Literature, they are complicated 
by all kinds of extraneous elements in the psychology of the 
directors, the B.B.C. staff, and listeners, e.g., the prejudices 
of politics, prudery, class, and religion. Most music, thank 
God, is to most people meaningless ; the B.B.C. staff need no 
longer, therefore, worry about the dangers of sex or 
communism or the truth of the Christian religion when they 
come to consider whether to include in a programme a 
Concerto of Mozart, “Siberian Lament” of Billy Mayerl 
or a piece of Moszkowsky. That is why the musical 
ptogrammes reveal the B.B.C.’s attitude to entertainment, 
education, and culture in its purest form. 

Let us first take education. There are two ways in which 
a national broadcasting system might provide musical 


1 It might be argued that the cultural aspect is only a part of that of entertainment, 
at any rate in music. The person who listens with understanding and appreciation 
to a late quartet of Beethoven or reads Dante is, no doubt, being entertained, but 
there is an element in his understanding and appreciation different sui generis from that 
which the same man may enjoy listening to a band on a pier or reading a detective 
story. That element is aesthetic, and the programmes of the B.B.C. inevitably reveal 
its attitude towards aesthetic standards in literature, art, and pre-eminently music. 
Aesthetic standards, standards of taste in literature, art, and music, are always recognized 
as important evidence of the general level of culture or civilisation in periods and 
peoples. That is why it is necessary to distinguish the cultural aspect of the B.B.C.’s 
policy from its policy towards entertainment and education. 
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education. It might arrange strictly educational talks for 
children, young people, and adults who wish to learn the 
theory of musical composition and its application in the 
works of serious composers or to know something about 
the history of music. Secondly it might provide programmes 
in which pieces were chosen for their educational rather than 
entertainment value. The B.B.C. has attempted to do 
something in both directions. Sit Walford Davies’s talks 
fall under the first, and the Foundations of Music series 
under the second category. So far as they go, these are 
excellent, but they go a very little way. The musical directors 
of the B.B.C. have left almost untouched the enormous 
opportunities of musical education opened up by the 
mechanisation of music. Consider merely the fact that 
broadcasting makes it possible for a teacher to instruct 
thousands of young people or adults in the elements of music 
and have what he is saying illustrated by a phrase, bars, 
or a whole movement played immediately afterwards on any 
instrument or even a whole orchestra. There is no sign at 
Broadcasting House of any desire or intention to use these 
possibilities ; there is no sign of imagination in its attitude 
towards musical education. Its provision is meagre, 
mechanical, and perfunctory. The reply to this criticism 
would probably be that there is no demand for such musical 
education as I am proposing. The answer to that reply is 
that the B.B.C. has no more means of knowing whether there 
is or is not a demand than I have. This brings us to a point 
to which we shall have to return when we come to 
consider the cultural policy of the B.B.C. Its programmes 
in every department seem to show in its officials a belief 
that there is no demand for anything of a high cultural value 
and a definite policy not to encourage such a demand. So 
with education. For the first time, broadcasting has made 
it possible for the ordinary man to hear music, not only jazz 
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and tenth rate music, but music in the form of works of art. 
There can be no doubt that thousands and tens of thousands 
of persons listen today to the masterpieces of Beethoven, 
Bach, and Mozart, when they are included in B.B.C. pro- 
gtammes, who twenty years ago would have had no 
conceivable opportunity of hearing them. There is also 
no doubt that in many cases the power of understanding and 
appreciating those works would be very greatly increased 
if the listeners had even an elementary instruction in musical 
theory and history. I see no reason for assuming that there 
ate not several thousands of listeners who would welcome the 
opportunity of gaining the knowledge if the B.B.C. supplied 
it. At any rate the right policy for a national broadcasting 
system, which set any value upon the standards of national 
taste and achievement in music, would be to assume that the 
demand was there or could be created by encouragement, 
and only relapse into Philistinism and cultural defeatism when 
it had definite proof that the whole English or British people 
were musically barbarians. 

The B.B.C.’s attitude towards entertainment and culture, 
as shown in its musical programmes, must be dealt with 
together. The broadcasting systems of all countries have 
been faced with a serious problem and up to a point they 
have all solved it in the same way. The problem is to give 
to the millions of listeners day after day, week after week, 
year after year, a daily programme of about fourteen hours 
continuous sound to which those listeners will wish, or can 
be made to think that they wish, to listen. The solution is 
to give the listeners musical sounds for the greater part of 
14 hours. The greater part of every national broadcasting 
programme, except perhaps the Russian, is devoted to music 
in some form or other. For instance a day’s programme of 
the B.B.C. on the Droitwich wave which I have selected 
completely at random is made up as follows: 
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brs. mins. 

Music .. é- oa 7 IO 45 
News .. oe o - I 
Variety .. oe - - I 

Talks .. es - - 30 

Religion ee oe oe 15 

Poetry .. ee oe os 15 

Total a 13 45 


It is interesting to compare this with a Moscow programme, 
as given in World-Radio 4 





brs. mins. 
Music .. ‘s - os 3 30 
Talks .. “s - ee 3 
Total - oe es 6 30 


Whether the population wants quite as much music 
throughout the day as the broadcasting directors, other 
than the Russian, provide them with may be doubted, but 
one reason for their providing it is probably that it is much 
more easy to have orchestras perpetually hammering away 
at jazz and the tunes of Lehar and Lébr than to find speakers 
and subjects for talks, or to think out ways of giving musical 
or other education. And so you have only to turn the tuning- 
dial of your set to learn that at any hour of the day the ether 
is chock-a-block with music. 

Indeed, you have merely to read through a programme 
for a single day to see that the B.B.C. has decided that, 
first, its primary duty is to provide entertainment from 
10-30 a.m. until midnight, and, secondly, that its entertain- 
ment should consist overwhelmingly of tunes played upon 
musical instruments and songs sung by the human voice. 
Tt has also decided that an overwhelming proportion of this 
music shall be the kind of tunes played by orchestras in res- 
taurants and hotels and the kind of songs which used to be 
sung extensively in suburban English drawing-rooms. In 
these assumptions it is probably correct, though they are, 


1 The full daily programme from Moscow is not given in World-Radio. 
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of course, pure assumptions and should not be treated as 
certain truths. This is important as soon as we begin to 
consider the attitude of the B.B.C. towards culture, for the 
question of its attitude is raised immediately by its provision 
of music as entertainment. Music is an art as well as a means 
of entertainment and of killing 14 hours of time. The 
B.B.C. has, therefore, been forced to consider whether it 
shall provide concerts of what is called serious music as well 
as jazz, the tunes, and the drawing-room songs. It does, 
of course, provide such programmes ; from its papers and 
pronouncements it clearly holds that its provision is generous 
and its quality very high; it would probably argue that its 
supply is determined by the demand. It is, however, 
precisely here that its attitude and policy are most open to 
criticism. 

I propose, in order to justify the criticism, to examine in 
some detail the quality of music provided by the B.B.C. and the 
relative quantity of each kind of music included in its ordinary 
programmes, and at the same time to compare its selection and 
apportionment with that of a foreign broadcasting system. 
For this purpose all music can be divided into three classes ; 

I. Serious music, 

II. Second to tenth-rate music, 

III. Dance music. 
The first class consists of any composition which has some 
pretence of being a serious work of art, the second of that 
enormous and amorphous mass of music which is played 
in restaurants to accompany the eating of food, in hotels to 
accompany conversation, in theatres to accompany the taking 
of one’s seat, on piers and in parks. The third class needs no 
explanation. The first class can be subdivided into three 
divisions, as is always the case where works of art are 
concerned : (a) Great music; (b) First class music; (c) In- 
different music. All this is of course determined by taste, 
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and there are many pieces of music on the border line between 
these three divisions so that one person might put them in 
one and another in another. But though tastes differ, in 
the vast majority of cases there would be complete agreement 
among all civilised and cultured people. For instance, 
for the purposes of this analysis, I class the late quartets 
and the seventh symphony of Beethoven, the D minor quartet 
of Mozart, and the Doppelganger of Schubert in I (a) as 
great works of art, Beethoven’s third symphony and Mozart’s 
Kleine Nachtmusik in I (b) as first class serious music, and 
Beethoven’s Ecossaises and Wagner’s Overture to Rienzi 
as indifferent serious music inI(c). I put the music of Lehar 
and Léhr and Billy Mayerl in Class II. Good judges of 
music and people of artistic sensibility for whom I have the 
highest respect would no doubt disagree with some of my 
classifications, but on the whole I am sure that they would 
be almost unanimously accepted. For it is generally accepted 
that, e.g., Beethoven’s last quartets, his 7th, 8th, and 9th 
symphonies, and his three last piano sonatas, Mozarts’ three 
last symphonies have a quality of greatness which cannot be 
predicated of such first class serious music as Beethoven’s 
sixth symphony, the Kleine Nachtmusik of Mozart, or a 
symphony of Schumann ; that these last three compositions 
are themselves in a class higher than much inferior music 
written by the great masters or by serious but second rate 
composers ; and lastly that the inferior works of the great 
masters and the best work of inferior serious composers 
belong to a completely different category—being written 
with varying degrees of unsuccess with a serious attistic 
purpose—from the enormous mass of musical compositions 
included by me in Class JI. 

At any rate such is my classification, and the following 
analysis of the programmes of the German and British 
broadcasting stations for a single week this summer will show 
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the kind of music provided by the two systems. I analyzed 
the programmes from 7 p.m. onwards, because the ordinary 
man or woman has to earn his living during the day, and it 
is only after seven in the evening that-he can avail himself 
of the music provided. Each of these national systems has 
ten waves at its disposal. I counted the number of hours 
allotted during the week to each class and sub-division. 
I did not, however, pay any attention to the duplication of 
programmes on two or more waves, i.e. if London Regional 
and Midland Regional or Berlin and Stuttgart had the same 
hout’s concert broadcast at the same time, I counted this as 
one, not two, hours. My reason was that what I, of course, 
wanted to know was the choice of the different kinds of 
music which the broadcasting systems of the two countries 
give to their listeners. Here are the figures in hours : 


I. Serious Music Il. Ill. 
(a) (0) (¢) Second-rate Dance 
Great Good Indifferent Music Music Total 
ee as } 44 44 29 oe os. ae 
Germany .. 44 10} 12} 474 25 .. 100 


The figures are remarkable and were to me, at any rate, very 
surprising. They show that the B.B.C. is extremely niggardly 
in its provision of choice of music for listeners as compared 
with the German broadcasting directors. Note, however, 
that they give the listener much less choice, not less quantity 
in the programme. If you take the total 50 hours of broad- 
casting from the ten stations of each country during the hours 
between seven and twelve! on any night, you will probably 
find that the gross total of music is greater in the English 
than in the German programmes. Thus taking at random 
the Monday in the week, analyzed by me, I find that out of 
the 50 hours for the ten stations 42 hours were allotted to 
music in the English and 28 hours in the German programmes. 
The reason why the British system gives more music but much 


1 The German stations occasionally broadcast a concert between midnight and 2 a.m. 
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less choice than the German is that the same programme is 
used for two or mote stations to a much greater extent 
by the B.B.C. than in Germany. For instance, a concert 
in the National Programme may be relayed on three or four 
other waves and the dance music in the London Regional 
programme at the end of the day is relayed from all the other 
nine stations, while the Aberdeen, Scottish National, and 
Newcastle stations have practically no independent pro- 
grammes at all. On the other hand all the German stations 
have independent programmes ; inter-station relays are used, 
but to a much smaller extent than with the B.B.C. For 
instance, Kénigsberg may have its own dance music even 
though Stuttgart and Munich are having their own dance 
music on the same night, and the English listener who wants 
to hear serious music will often find that Kénigsberg will 
provide him with a first-class concert, whereas if there is 
nothing for him in the National or London Regional pro- 
grammes, he knows that it is practically useless for him to 
look at the other B.B.C. programmes. 

The B.B.C.’s policy of stinting the choice of music, as 
compared with Germany, tells much more heavily against 
the listener to serious music than any one else, though the 
consumer of dance music also has grave reason for complaint. 
Observe first that whereas the provision of second-rate music 
by the B.B.C. is 62% of the German, its provision of serious 
music is only 33% and of the great masterpieces 11%. 
But the smallness of the gross total of the serious music as 
compared with that of the second-rate music is, of course, 
what hits the consumer when the provision is cut down to 
the level of this week analysed by me. To the man who likes 
second-rate and dislikes first-rate music the B.B.C. gives a 
choice during the week of 29 hours of music or an average of 
four hours a day. When all adverse circumstances are allowed 
for, such as inability to get some stations at all on his set, it is 
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almost certain that he would be able to listen to at least two 
hours of his favourite music every night. The man who 
likes serious music, whether good, bad or indifferent, has a 
choice during the week of only 9} hours, so that he will be 
lucky if he can listen for an hour on four nights out of the 
week. But the man who dislikes bad serious music more 
than good tenth-rate music (and there really are such people) 
is in a hopeless position. He has a choice of five hours of 
good music spread over seven evenings, and he will be very 
lucky if he gets two hours of the kind of music he wants 
during the week. Compare the position of the British 
licence-holder, in this respect, with the German. The German 
has almost exactly the same number of hours of serious music 
as the British has of second-rate music, and not at the expense 
of the consumer of second-rate music, for here the German 
has neatly twice as much as the British. The German 
consumer can probably get on his set at least two hours 
every night of serious music, more than one hour of good 
serious music every night, and two hours of the great master- 
pieces during the week. 

These figures confirm the experience of those who have 
a good wireless set, whose listening is necessarily confined 
to the evening, and who want to listen to good music. Except 
during the Promenade season the evenings on which one can 
use the B.B.C. programmes are extremely rare, but over and 
over again one can find something which one wants from a 
German station (and, it should be added, from Holland, 
Switzerland, and several other countries). The provision of 
serious music is cut down by the B.B.C. to exiguous propor- 
tions, but even that is not the end of the story. The greatest 
of the great music is practically never included in a B.B.C. 
programme and there seems to be a tendency always to choose 
the second-rate, if possible, even in good music. The pro- 
gtammes are mainly filled with the worst music of the best 
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composers and the best music of the worst composers. On 
the rare occasions when a Beethoven quartet is played, it is 
neatly always one of the No. 18’s, hardly ever a late one. It is 
characteristic that it was Verdi’s Falstaff, not Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, that the B.B.C. chose this year to relay from Salzburg. 
If Bach is given, it is highly probable that it will be the “ Air 
on G string” ; if Schubert, Rosamunde or the Unfinished 
Symphony; if Handel, the Water Music; if Mozart, the 
Overture, Idomeneo, or Les Petits Riens. The five hours of 
good serious music provided by the B.B.C. and analysed 
above, consisted almost entirely of this kind of safe, hackneyed, 
good but not too good compositions. There was absolutely 
nothing to approach in interest the following concert! from 
Frankfort included in the 10} hours analysed by me (I quote 
from World-Radio) : 


8.10—Unfamiliar Music. Station Orchestra and Soloists. Conduc- 
tor: Merten. Konzertantes Quartett (Mozart). Viola d’amore 
Pieces (Martini): (a) Air, (4) Plaisir d’amour, (¢) Minuet. Per 
questa bella mano (Mozart). Variations on a Theme from Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni” (Beethoven). Concerto in E flat (Ph. E. Bach). 
Musical Glasses. Clarinet and Bassoon Duets (Beethoven). 
Trumpet Concerto (Haydn). Ecco quel fiero istante (Mozart). 
Flute and Harp Concerto (Mozart). 10.0o—News; Sports 


My impression is that there has been a tendency gradually 
to lower the standards of good music in B.B.C. programmes 
and to cut down the amount of such music in recent years, 
but it is difficult to be sure of this. It may be that the quality 
and quantity have remained much the same. In any case, 
today both are poor. The B.B.C., as we have seen, provides 
the minimum of serious music, and in choosing its pro- 
grammes of serious music, it seems definitely to try to choose 
what will, if possible, also appeal to people who only like 
“tunes.” That is a policy of cultural defeatism, of accepting 
second and third rate standards and of pretending that they 


1] listened to this concert: the music was not the greatest, nor was it terribly 
“ serious,”’ but it was extremely interesting. 
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ate first rate. Another example of the same kind of thing 
can be found in the general level of singing in B.B.C. pro- 
gtammes. It is deplorably low, and compares unfavourably 
with that of almost any other country. Yet the B.B.C. 
appears to be perfectly complacent and do nothing, as it 
well might with its enormous monopolistic powers, to insist 
upon the standard of English singing being raised. The 
reply would, one presumes, be: “ We give the people what 
they want: you are a highbrow, one of a minority; your 
idea of what is ‘good’ is not ours, nor is it that of the 
majority.” The reply is facile and shallow. There are 
standards of value in music and in art generally, and every 
week in its papers and programmes the B.B.C. pays lip-service 
to them. Those are the standards which I am asking it to 
stand by in providing serious music. I am not asking it 
not to provide second-rate music ; it is right to do so, and to 
ptovide it in large quantities. But as the German pro- 
gtammes show, a broadcasting system can provide much 
more second rate music than the B.B.C., and at the same time 
ensure that any listener who wants good music can get at 
least one hour of it, on an average, every evening. To say 
that in Britain there is no demand for an equal quantity of 
such music throughout the year is to make an assertion for 
which there is no evidence at all, and which I do not believe 
to be true; but if it is true, a national broadcasting system 
which set any store by culture and civilisation would imme- 
diately apply itself to the task of curing us of our musical 
barbarism. 
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CHANTS OF PROGRESS 
By G. D. H. Cote. 


N the course of the present century, Great Britain has 
undergone considerable re-orientations of the party 
system. They began with the formation of the Labour 
Representation Committee in 1900, and its full estab- 
lishment as the Labour Party in 1906. When the Miners’ 
Federation joined the Labour Party three years later, the old 
“ Lib-Lab ” group came to an end, and a three-party system 
(four, if you included the Irish) seemed to be firmly established, 
with Labour doomed for a long time to remain as odd man 
out. But then the War brought big changes. While it 
lasted, the I.L.P. members formed virtually a separate group 
from the main body of the Labour Party. These two were 
re-united as soon as the War was over ; but the great Liberal 
split, between Lloyd Georgeites and Asquithites, was not so 
easily healed. The Liberal discussions enabled Labour, 
reorganised under its new constitution of 1918, to slip into the 
vacant place as His Majesty’s Opposition, and thereafter to 
become His Majesty’s Government, dependent on grudging 
Liberal support. The Irish Nationalists, except a survivor 
or two from Ulster, vanished with the establishment of the 
Irish Free State; and a premature group of “ National 
Labourites,” who won a few seats in 1918, soon disappeared. 
The Liberals achieved a precarious and quarrelsome re-union, 
but too late to dislodge the Labour Party from its new position, 
and the country seemed to be settling down to a three-party 
system, with the Liberals this time as odd man out, and a 
few Communists barking, chiefly from outside Parliament, 
and biting indiscriminately at every leg they saw. 
Apart from a comic interlude, during which Sir Oswald 
Mosley tried to form a “‘ New Party,” that was still the position 
in 1931. The crisis of that year brought big changes. 
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Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden and Mr. Thomas, with a 
mere handful of followers, broke up the Labour Government 
and entered into the “‘ National Government ” as a “ National 
Labour ” Party, which seems hardly likely to improve on the 
record of its predecessor of 1918. Mr. Maxton walked out 
by the opposite door, and has since maintained his I.L.P. 
precariously somewhere between left wing Labour and official 
Communism. The unhappy Liberal Party split again into 
two heads and a tail. The Simonite Liberal Nationals 
rallied to the National Government, and became Conservative 
in all but name. The Samuelite National Liberals, or Inde- 
pendent Liberals, walked into the National Government, 
and then out of it, with a fine display of self-righteousness 
upon both occasions. Mr. Lloyd George, with a few followers, 
mainly from Wales, stood aloof, watching for his chance. 
At about the same time Sir Oswald Mosley, finding that the 
“ New Party ” would not do, dressed himself up a4 /a Mussolini, 
and became // Duce of the B.U.F. Rather later, Mr. Churchill 
quarrelled with the Conservative Party over the India Bill, 
and a Conservative split seemed possible ; but with the Bill 
on the statute book and a general election in prospect, that 
little trouble seems to have blown over for the time. 

There would seem to be enough parties for the citizens 
of Great Britain to choose from in settling their political 
allegiance. Socialists can be Communists, or Maxtonites, 
ot official, or, if they prefer, official p/us Socialist League. 
Or they can be official p/us Co-operative. Ex-Socialists 
can be National Labour, or Fascist, or anything else they 
choose, Liberals can be Samuelite, or Simonite, or Lloyd 
Georgeite. Even Conservatives can be Baldwinite, or 
Churchillian, or coquet with Lord Beaverbrook, or Lord 
Rothermere, or even Sit Oswald Mosley. Further, a citizen 
can be a Scottish Nationalist, or a follower of Major Douglas, 
ot of any of a hundred other extra-parliamentary factions. 
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If multiplication of organised opinion were a sign of political 
wisdom we should be doing fine. 

Yet there are undoubtedly a great and growing number of 
people who do not find any of the existing parties quite to 
their taste. The young ones have a tendency to rush about 
forming new societies ; the older ones hanker after a union 
of “ progressive ” forces on the parliamentary plane. Some 
of the young ones go Fascist, or Douglasite, or Communist ; 
but such adventures are seldom for the old, who are in search 
rather of a quiet life and a faith not too straining to the 
credulity or too remote from the beliefs and associations of 
their youth. Of course, political age is not wholly a matter 
of years ; some are born old, and a few keep perennial youth. 
But, broadly, one can generally tell whether a programme is 
of pre-war or post-war vintage—by which I mean whether 
its draughtsmen’s minds took shape before or after 1914. 

I have here before me two manifestoes, both essentially 
of pre-war vintage, though they have, of course, been suitably 
doctored with post-war facts and ideas. First, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Organising Prosperity,: originally submitted to the 
Cabinet and since blessed by the Free Church leaders and a 
number of other distinguished people; and secondly, The 
Next Five Years,? which its authors label, not unaptly, as 
“an essay in political agreement.” The Next Five Years 
catries an imposing list of signatures, from the Archbishop 
of York and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher to Mr. John Bromley 
of the locomotive Engineers and the recently elevated 
Sir Arthur Pugh, by way of a bevy of intellectuals whose 
names read like an announcement of the latest highbrow 
journal. Here are H. G. Wells, Lord Rutherford, Julian 
Huxley, Lady Rhondda, Sir Arthur Salter, H. W. Nevinson, 


1 Organising es ta being the Memorandum on Unemployment and Recon- 
struction — to the Government by Mr. Lloyd George. (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson. -) 

2 The Next Five Years, an Essay in Political Agreement. (Macmillan. 5s.) 
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Ernest Barker, Gerald Barry, Norman Birkett, St. John 
Ervine, Professor S$. Alexander, Vernon Bartlett, Lionel 
Curtis, Sir Henry Hadow, Gerald Heard, Sybil Thorndike, 
Siegfreid Sassoon, Raymond Unwin, A. D. Lindsay, A. A. 
Milne, Gilbert Murray . . . But why go on? Here in fact 
are all the people who are in the habit of signing collectively 
progressive protests, together with quite a number who are 
not. Truly a magnificent gathering of social consciences 
between two covers ! 

This is not said by way of ridicule; for I hope I, too, 
have a social conscience. Yet I was neither asked to sign 
The Next Five Years, nor consulted by Mr. Lloyd George 
about Organising Prosperity. The omission is not important ; 
I am citing it merely as a help towards definition. I am too 
Socialist to be invited to join this noble army, which would 
almost as soon think of asking Mr. Churchill as, say, Sir 
Stafford Cripps. That helps to place them. They are the 
“ Lib-Labs,” the Progressives, come back hopefully to life 
after being out of action ever since 1914, and now re-inforced 
by Lord Allen and a brace or two of “ National Labourites,” 
seeking where to lay their heads. 

Of course, these “ people of goodwill” have not come 
back with the old programmes unchanged. They are 
prepared to be a great deal more “ socialistic ” now than most 
of them were twenty or thirty years ago. They are in 
favour of a great deal of State intervention, of the actual 
“ socialisation ” of a few services, and of varying degrees of 
public control over a good many more. They have a faith 
in public works as a means of coping with unemployment, 
such as they were barely beginning to learn from Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb before 1914. _It is, by the way, interesting to 
note that the men of The Next Five Years are, in the matter 
of socialisation and State control, some way ahead of Mr. 
Lloyd George, whereas he outdoes them over public works, 
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and goes an infinite distance beyond them in his passion for 
settlement on the land. But, though there are important 
differences, there is a great deal in common both between 
Mr. Lloyd George and the “ people of goodwill ”—which 
seems as apt a label as any for these essayists in political 
agreement—and also between them both and the more 
radical sections of the pre-war Liberal Party. 

In fact, both manifestoes are, at bottom, attempts at a 
Liberal “ come-back ” by men and women who, realising 
the futility of the official Liberal sects, are prepared to re-draft 
Liberalism in terms of post-war problems, and not afraid 
of a dash of Socialism as long as it is kept quite clear of 
dreadful things, such as the class-war. Their policy is not 
Socialist, though some of them may individually call them- 
selves Socialists ; but they write in the belief that, for the 
time at least, Socialism is either too dangerous or impossible, 
and that what is needed is an evolutionary development 
designed to put Capitalism again on its feet, while amending 
it by introducing more State control in the general interest 
and paying more attention to the need for a gradual diminution 
of economic inequality in the name of social justice. 

I should not have signed The Next Five Years, or rallied 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s crusade, if I had been asked, because 
I do not believe that this sort of policy can really be made to 
work. Ido not believe that you can at the same time re-build 
Capitalism and re-distribute wealth. I do not believe that 
the right course in the immediate future is to work for a 
Ministry of All the Progressives, that will get on with the 
things on which all the progressives agree, and leave unsolved 
the major questions about which they differ. Of course, 
I agree with many of the individual proposals contained in 
both these manifestoes. Many of them are, indeed, the 
common stock-in-trade of all who draft manifestoes about 
economic questions. What I disagree with is the point of 
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view that underlies them—the attempt to rally all the men of 
goodwill round a minimum programme based on leaving 
Capitalism indefinitely in the saddle, and postponing the 
advent of Socialism, in any real sense, to the Greek Kalends. 
Yet I should not be at all surprised if a clear majority of all 
the articulate and politically conscious members of the British 
public did agree with the general attitude embodied in these 
two manifestoes. I think Sir Walter Citrine and the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress would find little to 
quarrel with; and J have an idea that if the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party and the potential members 
of the next Labour Cabinet were to draft a programme 
without considering what their own followers would say 
about it, but embodying only their private views, something 
not very unlike The Next Five Years would emerge. Thete 
would be a dissentient minority ; but I feel sure it would be a 
minority. I believe further that if a house-to-house canvass 
could be made of all the electors who voted for the Labour 
Party in 1929, and The Next Five Years presented to them as 
a draft Labour programme fot their approval or rejection, 
there would be a clear majority in favour of it. Not, of course 
if it were presented as a rival to the official Labour programme; 
for in these matters party loyalty counts for a good deal. 
If this opinion of mine is correct, it is highly important. 
I am suggesting that the collective mind of the British 
electorate, as far as it has one, has got just about as far as 
the measure of “ political agreement” embodied in The 
Next Five Years. It is not Socialist, but it is mildly socialistic. 
It wants peace, and progressive social reform, and some 
curbing of the excesses of predatory Big Business. It wants 
the unemployed to be found work, monetary policy to be 
improved in some not very clearly defined way, the tariff 
to be moderately used so as to prevent wild-cat economic 
nationalism, the League of Nations to be saved from 
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wreck, if it can be saved, and something to be done to check 
the armaments race and foster collective security. Beyond 
that it hardly looks ; certainly it does not want a revolution, 
either Fascist ot Communist, or want Socialism enough to 
risk provoking counter-revolution in the attempt to achieve 
itsoon. The majority among the electorate is not reactionary 
but “ progressive”; and if it could see a “ progressive ” 
policy like that of The Next Five Years put successfully 
into operation over such a period, it would probably like 
that better than any alternative that it can envisage. 

Mr. Lloyd George and the signatories of The Next Five 
Years draw, very plausibly, the conclusion that, if this is what 
the “‘ democracy ” wants, this is also what the “‘ democracy ” 
ought to have. They therefore wish all the progressives 
to unite upon a “‘ Programme of Action ” designed to achieve 
just this. But can things happen so? Clearly the people 
of goodwill, even if they get Mr. Lloyd George to lead them, 
cannot make a new political party capable of winning a 
majority at a General Election. The Labour Party is far too 
strongly entrenched in the working-class areas to leave 
other “ progressives ” the prospect of more than a very few 
seats, especially as Sir Herbert Samuel and his friends will 
be minded neither to give way to them nor to swallow their 
socialistic medicine. Nothing “ progressive” can be done 
without the Labour Party’s help. 

But why, it is asked, should not the Labour Party help, 
consenting to postpone its more controversial projects, such 
as the socialisation of the joint stock banks (which both these 
manifestoes reject) and get on with the agreed programme. 
I daresay, if it gets into power, it will do just these things ; 
but it will prefer to do them for itself, and not have them 
done for it by Mr. Lloyd George or Lord Allen of Hurtwood. 
There are two reasons for this—one that the party is playing 
for a majority and a Cabinet of its own, and is not disposed 
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to bargain as long as it hopes to get them, and the other— 
not less important—that the Socialists inside the Labour 
Party would not stand for it. The Labour Party can make 
its “ Socialists ” toe the line as long as it appeals to them as 
the Labour Party, independent of all others—as the anti- 
capitalist party, bent on creating, however slowly, the 
Co-operative Commonwealth. But it would be quite another 
matter if the Labour Party were to invite its Socialists to 
join up with Mr. Lloyd George and a pack of progressive 
“ capitalists ” and Liberal intellectuals in a crusade to put 
the capitalist system back on its feet. The Socialists in the 
Labour Party may be only a small minority ; but they do a 
great deal of the hard work. They have influence; the 
party can by no means afford to forfeit their support. They 
made it yesterday; and they could unmake it again 
tomorrow. 

The Labour Party, therefore, will not “fall for” Mr. 
Lloyd George or The Next Five Years, at any tate just now ; 
for if it did, it would fall in truth, and a revived Liberalism 
on the one side and perhaps Communism on the other would 
pick up the bits. A parliamentary union of “all the 
progressives ” is not practical politics, but a policy coinciding 
largely with the wishes of the people of goodwill is very 
possible indeed. 

What, then, is the case against such a policy, especially 
if it is, broadly speaking, “what the democracy wants ” ? 
I have suggested that the case against it is that it will not 
work. If the capitalist system is to function successfully, 
in times of international difficulty and recurrent crisis, the 
control of affairs must be in hands of a government in which 
the capitalists feel confidence. But no government of the 
left is possible in Great Britain without the confidence of the 
workers; and it is simply not possible to construct a 
government in which both the capitalists and the workers 
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will be ready to place their confidence. In times of relative 
tranquility and easy government this may not be a fatal 
objection ; for no one may then feel disposed to push matters 
to an extreme. But as soon as any sort of crisis arises, it is 
impossible to satisfy capitalists and workers at once. Any 
government that attempts this crumbles, as Mr. MacDonald’s 
Government crumbled in 1931. A coalition of “all the 
progressives ” would have crumbled sooner, I feel sure. 


For example, Zhe Next Five Years is vety cautious indeed 
about the Means Test, which it would modify but not abolish. 
Now, it is just possible that the workers would put up with 
a modified Means Test from a Labour Government, but quite 
certain they would not put up with it from a “ progressive ” 
coalition. A Labour Government might get away with a 
postponement of socialising the banks ; I very much doubt 
if a “ progressive ” coalition could. Or again, if trade and 
profits were good, the capitalists might put up with a govern- 
ment that kept monkeying about with schemes of control. 
But let a crisis come, and their lack of confidence in such a 
government would soon be plainly shown. 


Of course, this situation may change. In France the 
threat of Fascism has forced Communist, Socialists, and left- 
wing Radicals into a front populaire; and a real danger of 
Fascism, felt as real, might easily do the same thing here. 
But in this country the threat of Fascism is not felt as real ; 
the parliamentary system is not seriously challenged ; such 
democracy as we have is not in any imminent danger of being 
overthrown. There is in this situation no sufficient urgency 
to drive all the “progressives” to huddle together for 
warmth. If a new situation develops, The Next Five Years 
may come to seem prophetic ; but, if we escape war, is a new 
situation of the sort required at all likely to arrive in the near 
future ? 
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I think not, and accordingly I think the Labour Party 
will eschew compromising alliances, however much it may be 
prepared to compromise in its own policy if it gets into power. 
But the fact remains that this attitude is necessarily uninspiring. 
The Labour Party, not daring to look so moderate as it is, 
fails to rally the “ men of goodwill” ; and, being known by 
its own active followers to bark far harder than it bites, 
fails to rouse the enthusiasm of the “left.” Under these 
conditions, a spate of manifestoes is only to be expected. 
They relieve the minds of the signatories ; they do no harm ; 
and they may even serve some educational purpose. 

It remains to say a few words about one big divergence 
between The Next Five Years and Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. 
Lloyd George has a bee in his bonnet about land-settlement. 
He is usually shrewd enough; but about the land he is 
capable at any time of talking arrant nonsense. His idea of 
settling 500,000 additional workers on the land, and at the 
same time bringing about a large revival of British exports, 
is as fantastic as the currency crank’s idea that it is possible 
at the same time to print a huge extra supply of money and 
to lower prices. The Next Five Years is immune from this 
lapse into fantasy ; its authors recognise that the large-scale 
importation of food is vital both to the preservation and 
recovety of exports and to the standard of living of the 
British people. They are for land settlement, where it is 
practicable without ruining our exports or raising prices ; 
but they recognise that this reduces the possibilities to a very 
modest scale. If the two groups of manifestants, who have 
in other respects so much in common, attempt to work to- 
gether, it will be interesting to see how they attempt to 
reconcile this outstanding difference. 

But we may never know; for I fancy both these mani- 
festoes, though a good deal of them expresses pretty much 
what a great many people are thinking, will be soon out of 
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mind. ‘There is in them nothing new, nothing that has not 
been said many times before, nothing that cannot be dressed 
up afresh to fit a new situation when it comes. ‘There is in 
both much sense; but it is common sense, drawn out of a 
stock of ideas that is already common property. This is not a 
criticism of them ; for very possibly no new policy is called 
for—only a firmer application of policies already well known 
and discussed. But the unoriginal becomes important 
only when it hits a situation that gives it practical conse- 
quences, and I have given reason for holding that these 
particular manifestoes will lead to nothing. It is probably 
true that most people in Great Britain are “ Liberals” ; but 
that will not suffice to provide the country with a “ Liberal ” 
Government, except under the name and aegis of Labour. 
In the past, the Tories have often been responsible for 
carrying through “ Liberal” measures. In the next five years 
or so, perhaps the Labour Party will get an opportunity of 
acting in the spirit of The Next Five Years, and calling its 
action ‘“‘ Practical Socialism.” But, unless the situation 
gteatly changes, I doubt if the Labour Party will call on Mr. 
Lloyd George, or Lord Allen, or the other leading 
“ progressives,” to come into the Cabinet and help them do it. 
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A POLICY FOR THE DEPRESSED 
AREAS 


By Henry A. MEss. 


I. 

HE special areas are very much in the public eye 
| at present, and there is a great deal of discussion as 
to what can be done to cure, or at least to mitigate, 
their ills. Voluntary societies multiply, inquiry follows 
inquiry, and the Government is called upon to produce a 
policy which will transform the situation. No one who 
knows the distressed areas (the term “ special area” is, of 
course, a euphemism like Cape of Good Hope) will deny 
that they need all the help that can be given them; but he 
may wonder a little why it should be just now that such 
interest be shown in them. For their misfortunes ate not 
of recent date. In many districts this is the fifteenth year 
of heavy unemployment. Three dates stand out in the story 
of disaster: 1921, when over large areas of this country 
there was a steep descent from prosperity to poverty ; 1926, 
when the General Strike and the prolonged stoppage in the 
coal industry put an end to any hopes of early recovery ; 
and 1929, when the tidal wave of American calamity plunged 
the whole world deep or deeper into economic trouble. 
But the events of the latter two years were mere aggravations 
of the previous plight of the special areas ; the main situation 
existed, substantially as it is today, in 1921. By 1927 it had 
been recognised and diagnoses had been made; since then 
it has been described repeatedly and details have accumulated. 
The really new feature of the last eight years has been the 
collapse of Lancashire, and Lancashire has not yet received 

recognition as a special area. 

The Clyde and its hinterland, Durham and Tyneside, 
industrial Cumberland, and the industrial valleys of South 
Wales are the areas which have been accepted by the 
Government for special treatment. They differ in many 
respects, but there are certain features common to all of them. 
They all specialized in heavy industries; they all depended 
in considerable measure on export trade; they were areas 
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of high birth-rates; and at the height of their prosperity 
their populations were swollen by rapid immigration. The 
heavy industries received tremendous stimulation during 
the War. After the War not only did this exceptional 
demand fall away, but the demand fell much below the pre- 
war level. Foreign demand was small in an impoverished 
world ; the exigencies of the War period had compelled the 
other countries to create rival industries ; economic nation- 
alism imposed barriers to trade ; and technical improvements 
diminished still further the number of men needed to supply 
the shrunken demand. 

The lot of the industrial North and of South Wales has 
been made more bitter by contemplation of the telative 
prosperity of the Midlands and of the London area. Neither 
of these regions has ever been so sharply specialised; they 
have been rene of diversified trades and of large numbers 
of small enterprises. Professor G. C. Allen has shown the 
elasticity and resilience of Birmingham and the surrounding 
district during the various depressions of the nineteenth 
century. The last dozen years have witnessed the springing 
up of a number of factories in the Home Counties, especially 
along the arc from Slough to Chelmsford. In the North 
of England and in South Wales there has been no similar 
development. 

The events of 1926 shocked the nation into a partial 
realisation of the scale and permanence of the shift which had 
taken place in British industry. Less was heard after that 
date of a supposed nearness of the upward phase of the trade 
cycle, and belief in automatic recovery dwindled. A large 
number of men, and an even larger number of women, left 
towns and villages which held no future for them. From 
1921 to 1925 there had been little migration from the coal 
mining and shipbuilding areas; from 1926 to the present 
time there has been a big migration to the Midlands and the 
South. 

The nature of the problem now began to be perceived. 
The old equilibrium between local industries and local 
populations had been sharply upset, and a new equilibrium 
had to be achieved. The questions which needed answering 
began to be formulated. What degree of recovery was 
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possible in the old industries ? Why were the new industries 
locating themselves in the South? Could they be introduced 
also in the areas which so badly needed them? Could more 
be done to quicken migration? And what could be done 
to make more tolerable the lives of those who could not 
migrate and were not likely to be re-absorbed in industry ? 


Il. 


Let us consider first of all the extent to which the old 
staple industries can be revived. This varies from district 
to district. In some of the mining areas revival is out of 
the question; the seams are so neatly exhausted, or so 
expensive relative to new coalfields in this country or else- 
where, that there is nothing to do but abandon the mines. 
This is true, for instance, of parts of the North-East Coast, 
especially the south-west of County Durham ; it is true of 
most of the Cumberland area, where the relative advantage 
of hematite ores has been cancelled by progress in metal- 
lurgy. These areas are worked out, just as many mining 
areas have been worked out in the past; and there is a 
heavy presumption that they will be, and ought to be, 
abandoned, just as other areas have been abandoned. They 
need not be abandoned with the same carelessness as to the 
fate of the derelict population that has occurred in the past. 


In other parts of the coalfields recovery is more possible, 
and indeed has taken place to a considerable extent. A 
good deal of the Baltic trade has been recovered. Further 
recovery depends more than anything else upon world 
recovety, and anything which expedites that will help the 
distressed areas. ‘There are in addition many of the measures 
recommended by successive Royal Commissions and 
Government inquiries, which still wait to be implemented ; 
there are far too many small and ill managed colliery 
companies, and the industry is hampered by a tangle of private 
interests with regard to royalties and wayleaves. 

The Tyne and Wear, and the Clyde, have been largely 
dependent upon shipbuilding and ship repairing, in which 
South Wales and Cumberland were also heavily interested. 
The shipbuilding was of two kinds, commercial and naval. 
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With regatd to commercial shipbuilding there are two 
governing considerations. The first is that the proportion 
of the world’s shipbuilding which this country is likely to 
do has been much diminished in the last thirty years, and there 
is no likelihood whatever of the competition of Germany, 
Italy, Holland, Japan, and other countries disappearing. 
The second ansitenion is that a demand for new sbips 
depends on world prosperity and upon a large volume of 
world trade. No local action can secure this; nor, 
unfortunately, can it be secured by the action of any single 
Government. It depends upon the emergence of a new 
attitude among the nations to questions of international 
trade, and upon their taking joint decisions: negatively, to 
abolish the present strangling tariffs, subsidies, quotas, and 
other restrictions on trade; positively to stabilise their 
cutrencies and to take the necessary measures to ration 
imports and exports and to allocate markets. (A world of 
mete /aissex faire and unregulated international trade is 
unlikely and undesirable.) 

There is no need to dwell at length on this aspect of the 
problem of the distressed areas; but it is important to 
recognise that steps taken by our Government conducive to 
the general recovery of world trade would, if successful, be 
of far greater importance than anything which could be done 
internally. No set of individuals have a stronger interest 
in the satisfactory progress of international agreements than 
the inhabitants of the distressed areas. It is they who, 
more than any others in this country, are the victims of the 
War, the Peace Treaty, and the delirium of economic nation- 
alism which has come in their train. 

Short of an international return to sanity, of which hopes 
seem slender today, any improvement in shipbuilding must 
be comparatively small. Some fresh demand there is likely 
to be in the near future, because technical improvements are 
making a good deal of existing shipping obsolescent. But 
it is important to realise the sharp limitations of such a revival. 

The thing the Government should ne¢ do, if it really wants 
to help the distressed areas, is to yield to local clamour to 
finance the building of ships which are not an economic 
proposition. Equally, it should not finance the uneconomic 
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provision of facilities for building or repairing them. Such 
action only delays the day when realities will be faced. One 
of the few wise and helpful steps of the last few years has 
been the closing of a number of superfluous shipyards by 
National Shipbuilding Securities Limited. The dead wood 
has been pared away to give the remainder a chance of life. 
Yet there has been a good deal of local opposition to their 
operations, and some prominent men have lent their names 
to it. 

If artificial stimulation of merchant shipbuilding is to be 
deplored, still more is it to be deprecated in the case of 
naval shipbuilding. It has been said above that the popula- 
tions of the distressed areas have been great sufferers from 
the War. And that is true enough. But it should be 
remembered also that some of them, the North-East Coast in 
particular, achieved their prosperity in no small measure by 
manufacturing armaments and building navies. Not only 
did they build the British navy, but they built also the 
Japanese navy and a considerable part of the navies of the 
world. They ptofited by the race in armaments which was 
not only the prelude to the Great War, but in a very real 
sense one of the causes of it; and there is an element of 
nemesis in their present plight. Naval shipbuilding has been 
at a minimum since the War ; there is likely to be an increase 
in itnow. Such a situation is full of dangers. The pressure 
on governments to build bigger navies is always strong. 
It is likely to be stronger than usual when a desperately needy 
population looks back to the days of feverish war preparations 
as a lost age of gold. 

On the whole the Big ng of the areas where 
armaments were produced have been remarkably restrained ; 
they have shared in the big change of sentiment and the 
general will to peace. That is not to say that the economic 
bias does not exist and operate. It does, it could scarcely 
be expected that it should not be so. There is, and will be, 
a demand for naval orders. It takes shape in the first place 
in the form that if battleships or cruisers must be built, the 
orders shall be given to this or to that district. But it is a 
very narrow step from pressing for a share of orders which 
may be given to pressing that orders shall be given. 
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And it is probably true that there is nothing which the 
Government could do which would so easily, so quickly, 
and so patently relieve unemployment on the Tyne and in 
other shipbuilding areas as the giving of big naval orders. 
So also there is nothing which soothes so effectively the 
drunkard, when he is recovering from a bout, as a nip of 
spirits; and there is nothing makes more certain the 
recurrence of his misery. Naval orders would relieve 
distress at the very heavy risk of bringing about another 
war, at the end of which the disitessed populations, in common 
with the rest of the world, would be in a far worse plight 
than that in which they are today. Some revival in naval 
gp. there is likely to be. The less the better; 
and it is most important that the amount of it shall be 
governed strictly by questions of national foreign policy. 


II. 

Sir William Beveridge pointed out a good many years 
ago that the real problem of the unemployed man is not 
that he has lost his work—no strange matter in a constantly 
changing world—but that he so often fails to find fresh work. 
If the thousands of men who have been coal miners, engineers, 
shipwrights, and so on, could be placed in industries 
producing the necessaries and comforts which they lack, 
they could be mutually supporting. And clearly this is 
happening to some extent, as the migration figures and the 
changing occupational distribution of insured persons 
indicate to us. Well over 30,000 persons are leaving South 
Wales every year, well over 20,000 persons are leaving 
Notthumberland and Durham. 

There ate many difficulties about migration, and a 
considerable number of migrants return. Miss Hilda Jennings 
has recently written some interesting articles? on this subject, 
based on her experience in South Wales. Men are afraid 
of moving because they think they will receive new and less 
sympathetic treatment at the Labour Exchange or Public 
Assistance Office of the area to which transfer is proposed. 


1 The figure in each case is that of balance of migration, not gross outward flow. 
2“ The Transfer of Men from the South Wales Area to Employment Elsewhere.” 
Social Service Review, May, June, July 1935. 
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The migrants lack friends, and they are in a district with 
unfamiliar customs and mental habits; they dislike their 
neighbours and are disliked by them. They are resented 
as fresh competitors in the labour market. They have 
no margin to meet the extra cost of living away from home ; 
they are worried as to what is going on in the home they 
have left behind them, they have to face breaks in their 
new employment. Thete are many teal and many imaginary 
difficulties, and there is often a deplorable lack of tenacity 
and adaptability. Migration could be quickened, partly 
by a more sympathetic and imaginative attitude on the 
part of public committees and public officials, and partly 
by subsidising voluntary bodies which could ease the strain 
in a variety of ways. It is important not to stint effort or 
expense to promote migration, because it is probably the 
factor which is going to count for most in the solution of 
the problem of the depressed areas. 

But migration is at best difficult and painful. It is natural 
to ask why men need shift to other parts of the country, 
and why it is that with new industries proliferating in the 
South there has been no corresponding development on the 
North-East Coast and in South Wales. The need for new 
industries in those areas has been discussed for at least a 
decade now. Yet so far the efforts made by Development 
Boards, and by local authorities and private individuals, 
have met with practically no success. A variety of reasons 
has been adduced ; highness of rates, fear of labour troubles, 
the derelict condition of possible sites, the difficulty of getting 
finance for small new ventures. In all of these there may 
be some force; but it is becoming a matter of common 
agreement that the main reason for the location of the new 
industries in the South is that they cater mainly for the home 
trade and that they are there in propinquity to the huge 
markets of London and the Midlands. ‘The depressed areas 
have to compete under handicap. It is nonsense to claim, 
as is sometimes done on their behalf, that they are ideal 
distributing centres. None the less they ought to be making 
more headway. After all, the larger of them have very 
considerable populations to serve as local markets. 
Northumberland and Durham have a population of two and 
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a quarter millions, and the distance to the West Riding is 
not great. South Wales has a population of about the same 
size. 

Now why do these areas fail to cater for the needs of 
their own populations? The answer, I think, is the very 
simple one, that these markets are impoverished. The 
poverty of the poor is their destruction. It is true that 
their inhabitants are potential producers and potential 
consumers. But because they are unemployed miners and 
so forth, their purchases are small. And because their 
purchases are small there is no resilience in the local market 
to encourage local enterprise and to support it in hard 
competition with the South. 

It is precisely here that a policy of public works on a 
sufficiently generous scale would be valuable and politic, 
and might have enduring results beyond the facilities and 
amenities immediately created.1 It would distribute wages 
which might well give the necessary impetus to the develop- 
ment of new local industries. They cannot be expected to 
establish themselves in a market sagging so heavily as that 
of today. But in areas where a steady flow of wages was 
guaranteed for a number of years to come, they might well 
strike root and prove viable when the public works had come 
to an end. 

It is not necessary to look far to find genuinely useful 
work. A number of reservoits are needed to meet actual 
or threatened shortage of water. Sewage works would 
remedy the abominable pollution of the rivers. There is an 
enormous amount of industrial débris to be cleared. Land 
drainage is another obvious need. And above all there is 
housing. It is sometimes objected that we are in danger of 
building unnecessary new houses in areas with dwindling 
a gmponna That may be true of a few industrial villages ; 

ut in most parts of the depressed areas there could be a vast 
1] differ from Mr. P. Malcolm Stewart, who thinks that at the end of a period of 
public works “‘ the great majority of the men would again be without employment 
and little, if any, permanent improvement would have been effected in the industrial 
sition of the areas.”” I think that a public works policy would supply the conditions 
in which new local enterprises might be started successfully, and would thus have 
permanent effects. But the public works policy would have to be on a really large 


scale, be persisted in over a number of years, and be discontinued gradually as and 
when local industries expanded. 
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amount of replacement without an excess of decent 
accommodation. 

We now come to the very controversial proposition, 
which has been advanced several times in late years, that 
the State might either offer a subsidy to manufacturers to 
induce them to settle in the depressed areas or might even 
take the drastic step of reserving certain industries for certain 
areas. ‘The misery of the depressed areas is, of course, the 
chief argument ; but it is also advanced that migration on a 
large scale involves a great loss of social capital. Schools, 
hospitals, institutions of all kinds, which were built up by 
tates and taxes, have to be abandoned; fresh schools, and 
so forth, have to be provided in the new areas. The loss 
and expense fall upon the community and only indirectly 
and in minor degree upon industry. It may pay an industry 
to migrate, because only part of the costs of transfer falls 
upon it. The equity and expediency of the de-rating of 
industry may well be doubted. 

There is much force in this argument, and it would be 
well if industry could be made to carry the expenses involved 
both when it arrives in a district and when it departs. Yet 
it is easy to press the argument of loss of social capital too 
far. Again, look at the depressed areas. There are large 
stretches of them which may, with great advantage, be 
abandoned. And big populations do not disappear rapidly. 
County Durham can use all the social capital invested in it 
for a long time to come, and not find it excessive. 

It seems to me that the disadvantages of State action of 
the kind suggested would outweigh the advantages. If the 
State were to subsidise manufacturers it would presumably 
do so either by remission of rates or taxes or by a bounty on 
production. The worst of subsidies is that they always whet 
appetites for more subsidies. There might easily be competi- 
tion in remission of rates between different parts of the 
country. Questions of unfair competition with other areas 
and with other industries would become acute. If we had 
a Socialist State, responsible for all the principal industries 
of the country, it might be another matter, though even then 
discriminations would be dangerous; in the competitive 
society of today they line private pockets, bolster up 
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inefficiencies, and generally mask and distort the operations 
of industry. If the State could take over at an early stage a 
complete industry, with a potentially large home market, 
and with a product not subject to keen competition from 
alternative products, it might be worth while attempting the 
— etiment of reserving it for specific areas. An industry 

ich suggests itself as worth consideration is the manufacture 
of aeroplanes. 

IV. 

No one can reject otherwise than reluctantly any proposal 
which might seem to afford a new prospect for those afflicted 
ateas whose tragedy is so painful to watch; and it may be 
that a scheme of State intervention in the localisation of 
industries, free from the most serious disadvantages, will 
yet be found. Nobody has formulated one as yet. 
Meanwhile there are a number of steps which can be taken, 
none of them very big, but cumulative in effect. The three 
directions in which we can most hopefully look are the 
initiation of public works on a really considerable scale ; 
vigorous and persistent efforts to start new local enterprises 
catering in large measure for local markets, rendered stronger 
by the spending of money on public works; and further 
migration to other areas. Migration is mainly of young 
persons at the breeding ages and is therefore cumulative in 
its effect on population. ‘To this may be added the effects of 
a rapidly falling birth-rate. A couple of decades should see 
us a long way towards a new equilibrium of industries and 
population; it is a reasonable surmise that there will be 
considerably fewer persons in the present depressed areas, 
but that most of them will be employed and self-supporting. 

The Government has chosen as its chief agents in the 
assistance of the depressed areas two Commissioners. It is 
common knowledge that these gentlemen have been given 
much mote restricted powers than were recommended by 
the Special Investigators and foreshadowed in the debates 
in Parliament. Mr. Malcolm Stewart’s Report! shows how 
hampered and limited he has been in many directions, and 
on the whole he has done remarkably well to set on foot so 


1 First Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas (England and Wales), 
Cmd. 4957. H.M. Stationery Office. 
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many useful schemes in the conditions under which he 
works. For instance, he is not allowed to make a grant to a 
local authority in any case where a Government Department 
might make one, even if the Government Department has actually 
refused to make such a grant. He is precluded, therefore, from 
subsidising quite a number of public works schemes of 
undoubted utility such as the building of a bridge across the 
Severn and the making of a tunnel under the Thames. He 
is not allowed to contribute towards the cost of making roads, 
though some important schemes for the clearance and 
utilisation of derelict sites can only be made effective if roads 
ate provided. He is only allowed to subsidise schemes 
outside the special areas if those schemes give direct employ- 
ment to a number of persons from the special ateas, and in 
consequence he is unable to subsidise hostels for migrants in 
London and elsewhete, though they would obviously be of 
great value to the process of transference. Similarly he is 
not allowed to subsidise a Child Emigration Society. He 
may subsidise Development Boards, but he must not help 
them in their publicity work outside this country. He must 
not pay a subsidy to a local authority to build houses, but he 
may pay a subsidy to a public utility society to build houses. 
And he is hampered all the time by the fact that his tenure 
of office is only to be for two and a half years. 

Clearly if the Commissionets are to function oe. 
and there is no reason why they should not do so, they must 
be delivered from these shackles. ‘They could then initiate 
a long term programme on a teally adequate scale. They 
would need all the help which other departments and local 
authorities could give them. And whatever they may do, 
much must still remain for the people of the depressed areas 
to do for themselves. For it has to be insisted upon that the 
problem of the depressed areas is in considerable degree 
psychological ; adaptation has been unduly slow because eyes 
have been fastened too much on departed glories. There are 
still many industrialists who fail to realise that the nineteenth 
century has ended. The realisation is, however, spreading 
fast; and if recovery is not yet in sight, the stage is being 
set for recovery. 
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THE PEASANT AND SOVIET 
AGRICULTURE 


By Str Jonn MAYNarp. 


ETITE CULTURE, which was ended in Britain 

by a process of enclosure spread over a century, has 

been ended in Russia by collectivisation in five 

years. Eighteen millions odd of peasant households 
have submitted to the abrogation of their personal rights in 
the land and its cultivation, and have become workers on 
behalf of cultivating societies of which they are members. 
Co-operative cultivation on a considerable scale has been 
undertaken before, by people choosing their own partners 
in the work. But a transformation on this nation-wide 
scale, along with the obligation to accept all comers of the 
neighbourhood in the cultivating partnership—it beggars 
all epithets. 

How was it brought about? Not, of course, by the 
initiative of the people themselves. But are we to endorse 
the theory that mere crude compulsion by a ruthless clique 
of doctrinaires brought the peasant, so gifted with the faculty 
of passive resistance, into the acceptance of a way of life 
alien to his habits and contrary to his desires? Those who 
think thus can quote a hundred passages from the peasant 
literature of Russia insisting on the jealous individualism of 
the class ; and it is, of course, true that the Commune, which 
was universal in Great Russian villages up to the end of the 
19th century, involved little joint labour and no common 
income to school the peasantry into the ways of the 
Bolshevist Collective. 

To solve the problem we must first examine the conditions 
prevailing in rural Russia at the moment when Stalin made 
his memorable announcement of the “ year of great change,” 
which inaugurated the active policy of Collectivisation in 
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1929. Let us put out of our minds the fanciful picture of a 
people of yeoman farmers, having secure possession and 
dealing freely each with his own separate farm. Under the 
auspices of a Minister who might have postponed the fate of 
the Tsardom, if the Tsardom had been able to distinguish 
friend from foe, something had been done to consolidate the 
scattered strips of the peasant holdings, to put an end to 
redistributions of land, and to create a body of peasant 
proprietors. The Revolution swept away, along with the 
landlords, this inchoate yeomantry. 

The disorder of the early days, which secured some 
advantage in the scramble for land to the locally influential 
and well-to-do, was succeeded by a period of frequent re- 
distributions of land under the control of revolutionary 
authority, always having, as their general object, an 
equalisation of rights within the village. But the equal 
distribution of land, when the instruments of cultivation 
remain unequal, is a contradiction in terms, and the effect of 
the New Economic Policy pursued after 1921, with the 
partial freedom of trade which it permitted, was to encourage 
the aggrandisement of those who knew how to benefit by 
the freedom. In 1928 Russia was a country without landlords, 
but with great inequalities within the village, and many poor 
and even landless peasants, who clung to common right of 
pasturage and wood, and hoped for further redistributions. 

The immemorial evil of the division of holdings into 
numerous strips too narrow for the plough to turn at the 
ends, wasting land with innumerable boundaries, and 
involving long journeys to reach one part of the farm from 
another, was still general. Except in eight or nine per cent. 
of the land, the ancient three field rotation prevailed, and no 
one could break away from it without interfering with the 
passage of the cattle over the stubbles and coming into 
collision with his fellow right-holders and the village authority. 
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The ancient trouble of the horseless household, which is the 
subject of one of Ghleb Uspensky’s sketches? in the seventies, 
persisted, and one-third of the peasants had no horse to help 
them through the bitter toil of ploughing and harvesting. 
The necessary hiring of animals and implements from more 
well-to-do peasants was one of the causes, as well as one of 
the results, of inequality and oppression within the village. 

When the Bolshevik Government decided that it was 
necessary to industrialise the country and to increase the 
production of food for this purpose, it had to choose between 
two methods. One was the freedom of internal trade in food 
products, accumulating the small surpluses of individual 
peasants into a large marketable aggregate, and involving 
the support of the larger farmer whose surplus is the more 
considerable, and of the merchant who deals in the product. 
The other was to compromise between the possible social 
advantages of petite culture and the certain economic advantages 
of large estates by organising the peasant holders into 
cultivating societies capable of using improved instruments 
on their joint holdings. The first method being unacceptable 
to a Government with Socialist aims, as tending to the 
cteation of a class using hired labour and living by profit, 
there remained two ways of giving effect to the second. 
One, certainly slower, possibly surer, was to build up 
agricultural co-operation of a voluntary kind. The other, 
certainly faster, possibly but not certainly surer, was the 
plan actually adopted of general collectivisation, with the 
inevitable exclusion of the group whose peculiar virtues are 
incompatible with the building of a Socialist society. 

It is not surprising that a suitable technique for this 
enormous enterprise was not at once perfected. There were 
terrible losses of horses, of large horned cattle and of smaller 
stock, due in part to deliberate hostility to the plan of 


1 Statistics come to life. One quarter of a horse. Ghleb Uspensky. 
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socialising animals, and in part, as it seems to the present 
writer, to a naive assumption that as the Government was 
going to form collective farms it would find the necessary 
stock to equip them. This holocaust of animal life—it has 
reduced the number of horses from thirty to fifteen millions— 
was the heaviest blow which had been dealt to the Bolshevist 
Government since the Civil War, and rural economy, in spite 
of the additions to tractor power, has hardly yet begun to 
recover from it. Zeal led the local Communist agents into 
acts of compulsion which elicited from Stalin a repudiation 
famous, like a Papal Bull, for its opening words “ Dizziness 
from success,” and necessitated the undoing of much that 
had been achieved. In portions of the Ukrain and North 
Caucasus and particularly among the Cossacks of the Kuban 
Valley, there was deliberate negiect of agricultural operations, 
and resistance which brought down ruthless punishment, 
causing local mortality on a large scale. While holding 
relentlessly on the general course which it had adopted, 
the Bolshevik Government trimmed and tacked and shortened 
sail until it rounded the point. At the present time three- 
fourths of the peasantry from Minsk to Vladivostock are 
enlisted in Collective Farms, and the proportion in the more 
important agricultural areas is far higher than three-fourths. 
In this achievement, the element of compulsion is represented 
by the differential taxation, often very heavy, of those who 
stay outside the Collectives, and by the special privileges and 
concessions accorded to the latter. In certain branches of 
cultivation, for instance, in that of sugar beet, where the 
sugar factories are entirely in the hands of the Government, 
it is clearly impossible for individualist agriculture to survive 
except on sufferance. Vegetable growing is the line in which 
the surviving individualist seems to do best, and it seems likely 
that he is often something of a costermonger. In one area 
it is said that he has survived as a skilled herdsman, taking 
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charge of the animals of the Collectives, and making his own 
terms with them. The old familiar strips give ocular demon- 
stration of his existence and remind the traveller that all is 
not yet socialised. 

Evidently there were some persons who had much to 
lose by the process of collectivisation. They owned more 
than others, and the pooling of land and of property, and the 
termination of their opportunities for putting their superior 
qualities to profitable use, meant ruin for them. As against 
these, there was, of course, literal compulsion. It was 
announced that they would be “ liquidated,” and “ liquidated” 
they have been, so broken that it has been thought possible 
within the last few weeks to amnesty and partially re- 
enfranchise a large number of them. But for the great bulk 
of the peasants, there was no need of compulsion, for they 
stood to gain by the pooling. The writer of the present 
article has recently visited villages in the Ukrain and the North 
Caucasus where he has heard, from the beneficiaries of the 
change, gleeful talk of the “ great inheritance,” and how they 
“ grew rich over night.” True, there are some who (when 
no tale-bearer is near) will cautiously express regret for the 
lost liberty of the strips and the compulsory three field rotation 
and the passage of the cattle over the stubbles. But let us 
be clear that what they have lost was far from a complete 
liberty, and that what the poorer ones have gained is sub- 
stantial. If kicking was needed, it was kicking in which 
the majority helped to kick and enjoyed the process. Let 
us also be clear that the ousted “ kulak ” (a word which may 
be defined as meaning any unpopular person who has made 
money in a village) was not necessarily a better agriculturist 
than the rest, though he was certainly a better man of 
business. 

The great change could not have been effected without 
the driving force of the Communist Party, now represented 
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in each Collective Farm by the Chairman of the Managing 
Boatd. He, like the rest of the Board, is elected by the 
General Assembly of the Collective farmers ; but the Party 
has methods of ensuring the election of suitable persons. 
It has always been the avowed intention of the Bolsheviks to 
establish a hegemony of the proletariat over the village and 
to bring the town, as a civilising element, to the country ; 
and the Communist chairman, often a man (or a woman) with 
purely urban factory experience, is the symbol and the guaran- 
tee of success in this aim. Another factor, probably indis- 
pensable to success, has been the extraordinary network, 
which is now spread over nearly the whole country, of 
machine tractor stations, equipped with machinery with 
which they undertake agricultural operations for the 
Collectives in return for a share of the crop. Those who do 
not employ the services of those stations pay a higher rate 
of taxation, and it seems likely that the machines are em- 
ployed for most of the heavy operations, in particular, for 
deep ploughing. Since 1932 only Russian-made tractors have 
been sent out for use, and these, though unsuitable for 
export, are effective for the rough usage which they get in 
Russia. The Western eye is offended by the exposure of 
all this valuable machinery to the weather, but sheds may 
come in time. 

Taxation is somewhat, but not greatly, heavier than under 
the British Indian Land Revenue system and it has two 
notable peculiarities. With the exception of a small cash 
impost, which is trifling in the case of Collective Farms, it is 
taxation-in-kind ; so much grain, or rice, or sunflower, or 
meat or milk ; and this is not a fractional share of the product 
but a fixed quantity per unit of area, or of stock, varying in 
different localities according to conditions. It follows that 
the taxation—regarded as a fraction of the whole product— 
is heavier for a poor crop, lighter for a good one. It also 
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follows that in those areas (and they are extensive) in which 
the local food crop does not suffice for the local consumption, 
the amount which the peasant has to buy is increased by the 
amount which he has to deliver to the Government. There 
is a tendency, therefore, for the burden to be a heavier one 
in a period of high prices. Such provisions for elasticity as 
exist do not seem capable of removing these objections. 
The last three harvests, since taxation took its latest form, 
have been good, and the people in the parts of the Ukrain 
and North Caucasus, visited by the writer, despite the high 
proportion of workers to acreage, which is suggestive of 
rural overpopulation, have every appearance of being 
prosperous and contented; but it may be that we should 
await a cycle of lean years before drawing inferences from 
present appearances. 

Another reason for caution is that the Collectives were 
treated with generosity at the start, and considerable out- 
standing loans were remitted at the beginning of 1935. In 
some degree, therefore, they are existing upon borrowed 
resources. But of the present fact of apparent prosperity 
and contentment there can be no doubt ; and of the readiness 
of the Bolshevik Government to adjust its arrangements by 
experience, there is ample evidence. 

The question naturally suggests itself—-whether what has 
been achieved is complete collectivisation ; and the answer 
is NO. The present heads of the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
are men of great practical ability, and they have known how 
to make large concessions to individualist instinct. Ina few, 
a very few, cases, of which the Seattle Community, founded 
by American Finns, is the best known, private property and 
private income are eliminated. In nearly 98 per cent. of the 
Collectives, most of the land and stock are held in common 
and most of the labour is joint, but the produce, after 
providing for the Government tax and certain other matters, 
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is divided among the members on a system which discrimin- 
ates according to the amount and value of their work ; each 
household has its own separate garden lot of an acre or two 
which is at its absolute disposal, and each may sell without 
restriction between December and July the product of his 
own dividend and of his own allotment. The method of 
calculating the dividend is determined by the village meeting, 
in which claims and grievances are debated very much as 
they were in the immemorial Mir; and the extent to which 
the Communist chairman of the smaller managing Committee 
gets his own way depends upon his character and the respect 
which his judgment commands. 

Those who cannot talk to the people, but like to have 
ocular demonstration of what is going on will find it in the 
wooden tablets stuck up in the fields to show where the 
“ brigades,” or gangs or sections of such are working. 
There is a “ brigade,” or gang, for each “field” in the 
rotation. It is responsible for its own area and its own por- 
tion of the live and dead stock; enters into “ Socialist 
competition ” with other brigades ; and is judged and paid 
by the results of its work. If the visitor passes on to the 
office, he will find an official among the registers, who will 
turn up the records and tell him how much land was sown 
with each crop, what the yield was, what was delivered to 
Government and what to the machine tractor station, how 
much was put aside for seed and fodder, what the dividend 
for a “ work-day ” was, what were the premia for special 
service, who got more than one “ work-day ” for each day’s 
work, and so on, up to the extreme limit of his curiosity. 
It would all be very like the work of a village accountant 
in a northern Indian village, but for two notable differences. 
In Russia, the village accountant does not go into the fields 
and make a record of the state of each crop ; and in Russia 
there is no record of the rights of individuals in land, for there 
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are none, except in the garden allotments, which generally 
lie round and behind each house for all to see without possibi- 
lity of mistake. The Collective market with its sheds and 
booths and its enclosures for animals is an outward and visible 
sign of the economic working of the system at every consider- 
able centre and at railway stations and river ports, and there 
is enough of busy chaffering there to testify, in the words 
of one of the quondam Bolshevik leaders to the present 
writer, that “ we are not on/y Communists.” 

What stands firm amid all this apparent declension and 
divagation, is the determination that there shall be no 
exploitation of man—or of woman—by man. The rules 
against the employment by collective farms of hired labour 
ate strict. They may employ an expert, for instance, a qualified 
vetetinaty surgeon; they may engage hired labour for 
building work; and in cases of stress such as the urgent 
gathering in of the crop, they may take on harvest workers. 
Otherwise all work must be done by the members themselves. 

The possibility of these Collectivist corporations be- 
coming exploiters and tyrants in their turn has, of course, 
not been overlooked. In the earlier days there is a record 
of forty Latvians who formed a Collective and proceeded to 
impress the countryside of White Russia to work for them. 
The judicious usuter who has gathered accomplices or clients 
about him and masqueraded as a Collective, has not been 
unknown. One can easily picture to oneself a Collective 
body of right holders on a particularly fertile or well-situated 
area, growing corporately rich and unduly engrossing to 
themselves the wealth of the countryside. It is to prevent 
such things that those custodians (guis custodiet?), the 
Communist chairmen, are installed, that village correspon- 
dents are encouraged to write to the press, that, in the last 
resort, the party holds in reserve its terrible remedies of the 
Purge, and of exile. 
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Women ate often reminded by Communist speakers that 
the Collective farm is for them the one chance of liberty in 
the village. Their past record in rural life has been a sad 
one. Amid all the burdens of child-bearing and child- 
rearing, they have had the hardest tasks both in the house 
and in the field. A man did not love his wife unless he beat 
her. Village opinion was indifferent to the most savage 
chastisements. Brutalised by toil and harsh treatment, the 
woman took upon the man a terrible if unintended revenge, 
by becoming a citadel of darkness and ignorance in his 
household. The regime of the Collective Farm, of which 
the woman is as full a member as the man, offers a partial 
release from these conditions. She takes her place in the 
village meeting, she draws her dividend along with the rest 
for the work she has done. It is true, alas, that those who 
are bent double in the fields over the weeding, are always 
women, and those who are looking on and supervising the 
work are always men. It is also true that where the urban 
working woman gets ‘wo months rest before and #vo months 
after child-birth on fw// pay, the woman member of a 
Collective gets ome month before and one month after, on 
half the average pay. The notion that the villager must 
not have quite equal treatment is a persistent survival of a 
very ancient tradition ; almost a tradition of caste. 

We have spoken above of the destruction of live-stock on 
the inauguration of collectivisation, as a wound from which 
the rural economy of Russia is hardly yet beginning to recover. 
Serious as were the effects of this blow, it is important not to 
exaggerate them. The historian of pre-Revolutionary 
Agriculture’ looked upon horse-breeding as already doomed 
owing to the development of motor transport and the falling 
off of the foreign demand. He pointed out that the raising 
of cattle for meat was being gradually driven to Asia, and 


1 Agricultural Russia on the Eve of Revolution, by George Pavlovsky. Pp. 301, s9q. 
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elsewhere had dwindled rapidly, under pressure of growth 
of arable in the south and of dairy farming in other parts 
of European Russia. Sheep were diminishing even more 
rapidly for similar reasons. Since Pavlovsky wrote there 
have been considerable further extensions of cultivation in 
Russia and a great increase in motor transport in the world 
generally. Dairy produce needs a large development ; but 
otherwise the complete restoration of livestock to the older 
figures is not economically desirable. Thete is much lee-way 
to be made up, nevertheless, and the animal farms which 
have been organised within the Collective Farms are helping 
to make it up, so far as horned cattle large and small are 
concerned. The principle of remuneration by results here 
plays a particularly important part. The woman in charge of 
ten cows gets a proportion of the calves born; the dairy 
maid gets a share of the milk, and so on. Stock for breeding 
is supplied by the State Animal Farms at prices much lower 
for Collectives than for individualist farmers. There are a 
hundred thousand horses in State horse-breeding establish- 
ments, but none of these was seen by the present writer. 
The principle of remuneration by results is applied in State 
farms as well as in Collectives, and the personal incentive 
thus introduced may reasonably be expected to exercise a 
favourable influence on the restoration of the herds. 

The immediate object of the drive for the establishment 
of the State farms and for the collectivisation of peasant 
agriculture was to increase the production of food. The 
State grain farms were set up for the most part in arid or 
semi-arid tracts on lands which the agricultural officials of 
the Tsarist epoch thought incapable of profitable cultivation. 
In order to develop these new lands (from which often the 
horse or the sheep has been ousted), and to increase the 
production of those now occupied by the Collective farms, 
reliance is placed upon the mechanisation of agriculture. 
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Thus far it is impossible to say that there has been any 
increase in the average yield of cereals per acre. It always 
has been very low in Russia, and a statistician would be 
unable to satisfy himself on the few years’ experience which is 
available that any improvement has been achieved. In some 
of the technical crops, notably in cotton, there has been 
retrogression, probably because of the extension of cultivation 
to less suitable soils. But while there is no evidence of 
improved yields, there is a great extension of sown area, and 
a consequent increase of out-turn. Along with this there 
is another result which is largely attributable to mechanisation. 
Owing to the shortness of the agricultural season there has 
always been great difficulty in getting in the crop, and, in 
good years particularly, much has remained uncut or un- 
garmered to rot under the snow. Mechanical reaping and 
binding has improved the prospect here, and the year 1934 
was remarkable for the completeness with which the crops 
were successfully brought home. 

The inctease of sown atea—a twenty-five per cent. 
increase on the year before the Great War—has been 
achieved partly by the breaking up of virgin soil, partly by 
the replacement of the ancient three-field rotation by many- 
field rotations, which diminish the area of fallow. There 
is no considerable use of “ cleaning ” crops, neither artificial 
nor natural manures are available in unlimited quantities, 
and artificials are probably unsuitable for use in the semi- 
atid tracts where the large wheat farms lie. Projects of 
irrigation are in hand, and it would be well if they were 
extended throughout the semi-arid tracts wherever the lie 
of the country permits, both in Europe and in Asia. The 
example of North America, where great tracts of dry 
cultivation have become unfit for agriculture by continuous 
over-cropping with cereals, without the necessary restoration 
of soil constituents, is a warning against over-confidence 
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in the vittues of mechanisation, which the able men, now 
controlling the fortunes of the U.S.S.R., are not likely to 
overlook. The danger lies, perhaps, twenty years ahead, 
but is not on that account to be neglected. Russia no 
longer has unlimited expanses of fresh land to which she 
can advance her agriculture when the old has been exhausted, 
however great may be the achievements of her scientists in 
carrying the limit of her wheat belt further north and in 
defeating the shortness of the agricultural season by giving 
an earlier start to the growth of her plants. In the meanwhile 
there are certain favourable symptoms in Russian agriculture, 
which the slower minds of an earlier epoch would have 
recognised and welcomed. For instance, there is an increase, 
absolutely small but proportionately very large, in the areas 
under vegetables, potatoes, fodder grasses, and in the so- 
called technical crops, including sugar-beet and flax. Changes 
of this kind are particularly noticeable in the central industrial 
district. This is the way in which agricultural prosperity 
actually advances, by the development, close at hand, of local 
markets making special demands for a varied range of 
products, whether food or taw material ; the normal 
accompaniment of increasing and better distributed industrial- 
isation, and of a more healthy balance between urban and 
rural population. Here are sure, if not spectacular, conquests. 

For good or for evil, collectivisation has come to stay, 
if for no better reason than that a reversion to primitive 
implements and to the bitter bodily toil of the ancient peasant 
life has become inconceivable. And, likewise for good or for 
evil, the town has been brought to the country. ‘The workers’ 
restaurants which have been established on the State farms 
have begun to modify the peasant diet of cabbage-soup, rye 
bread, cucumbers or onions, kvas, with meat as a variety for 
holidays. The worker on a State farm sits down to a meal 
in which meat or fish in some form plays a normal part, 
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and often ends it with ice-cream or fruit salad, while the 
wireless peals out for his delectation: “ When daisies pied 
begin to peer,” or “ Who is Silvia, what is she ?” Workers’ 
dress, workers’ sports grounds, workers’ clubs, spread 
workers’ habits through the Communist elements in the 
Collectives into the villages. The Collective farmers go to 
the fields, and return from them, in motor lorries. Electric 
lighting is general in the Collective farm buildings. The 
churches and the parish clergy survive in the villages, but, 
as a small boy, familiar with the factory put it to us, they 
“‘ work but little.” It was as though he had said they were 
on half-time. There is less of the immemorial “‘ darkness,” 
more of the sophistication of the townee. With the regular 
recutring dividend in kind and cash, and the daily regular 
work to earn it, comes the break-up of the household as an 
economic unit. No longer does the man weave the birch- 
bark sandals, and the woman spin, weave and make the clothes. 
The old clothes are wearing out and they will not be replaced 
in the old way. It is one of the statutory obligations of the 
Collective farmers to relieve women of domestic work as 
far as possible and see that they are employed on the more 
important farm work. Boots and clothes (neither of good 
quality, as things go at present) will be bought out of the 
wage. ‘There is an extension of the cash nexus into spheres 
new to Russia. The fierce labour of summertime is less 
exacting because the machine does the worst of it. The 
long laziness of winter is less unbroken by toil. Work and 
leisure are being spread out over the year. Illiteracy is less 
general, all the young people are literate, and the newspaper 
makes its appearance, with the strange new jargons of 
Communist slogans and of cosmopolitan journalese. And 
all this is pushing, pushing out of Europe into Asia to find 
a far Eastern welcome among the ninety per cent. collecti- 
vised Russians of the Amur and the Pacific Coast. 
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THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS 
By Joun Cripps 


ANADA is now the scene of an election campaign in 
( which the Liberal Party, under the leadership of Mr. 

Mackenzie King, is assured of an overwhelming 

victory. In large measure this will be due to the 
record of the present Conservative Government. During 
the last three years Mr. Bennett, as Prime Minister, has 
exercised over his Cabinet and over Parliament a domination 
that has amounted to something approaching a personal 
dictatorship. This has been the subject of much comment 
in the conservative and opposition press and has served to 
increase still further the general unpopularity of the Govern- 
ment. At the end of 1934 this unpopularity had reached its 
height and a Liberal victory was confidently anticipated in 
the approaching elections. Then, to the utter astonishment 
of the people of Canada and even some of his own colleagues, 
Mr. Bennett executed a remarkable change of front. In a 
series of five wireless talks he frankly admitted his failure to 
fulfil the promises, which he had so lavishly made in 1930, 
and he proceeded to denounce the capitalist system in most 
emphatic terms. In conclusion, he renewed his former 
pledges of reform and once again promised to cure un- 
employment “or perish in the attempt.” In the view of 
many these addresses were no more than a blatant political 
manceuvre to recapture some of his lost popularity. Some 
were teady to take the Prime Minister at his word despite 
his past record. Still more reserved judgment until Parliament 
met two weeks later, while members of all groups to the left 
of the Liberals were openly sceptical about his sincerity from 
the start. How justified was this scepticism has been shown 
by subsequent events. It was clear that none of the proposed 
reforms had been worked out in any detail. Not even the 
unemployment insurance measure, which Mr. Bennett had 
been promising for four yeats, was in draft form. And the 
Prime Minister’s embarrassment in this respect was greatly 
increased by Mr. King’s offer to expedite all other Parliamen- 
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tary business in order that the reforms might be discussed at the 
earliest possible moment. For some weeks Mr. Bennett was 
prevented by serious illness from attending to the affairs of his 
office, but this period only served to show how little his Cabinet 
colleagues knew of his real intentions and how unsympathetic 
they were to the reforms themselves. When the session 
finally ended in July, many of the promises repeated in January 
had been forgotten; the remainder had been only partially 
fulfilled. Now Mr. Bennett has decided to lead the Con- 
servative Party to the polls in person. No one can fail to 
admire the courage of a man who decides, despite a recent 
illness that almost proved fatal, to lead his party to the polls 
and to inevitable disaster. But his personal unpopularity is 
such that his leadership can only serve to increase the extent 
of its defeat. Once again he is repeating his former pledges 
and is promising, in addition, a scheme of debt conversion, 
but it is on the past record of the Government that the 
Conservative Party will be judged. 

Mr. King realises full well that he can rely very largely 
upon the unpopularity of the Conservatives to carry him into 
office. Nationalisation of the recently created Bank of 
Canada, a moderate programme of public works and a 
lowering of tariff rates in the interests of the western farmers 
ate the main points in his programme. He is well aware 
that Mr. Bennett has made the Canadian people distrustful 
of political promises and his appeal will be largely a negative 
one. Much of his earlier life was spent as a conciliator in 
labour disputes and part of his appeal will be that of a peace- 
maker in troubled times, when relations between capital and 
labour, and between the Dominion and the Provinces are 
much disturbed. Nor must it be forgotten that the Canadian 
Liberal Party is very different from its English namesake. It 
has the problem of combining within its ranks the very 
conservative French Canadians, who are Liberals by a strange 
mixtute of chance and tradition, and the progressive farm 
elements in the west. Hitherto it has been the conservatism 
of the east that has prevailed, assisted, no doubt, by financial 
and industrial interests with their liberal contributions to 
party funds. In fact, there is little difference in principle 
between the Liberals and the Conservatives, nor is there much 
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difference in temperament. Their struggles have more often 
than not been contests between the “ins” and the “ outs.” 
To this latter conception of politics, however, the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation—the C.C.F.—has 
recently issued a striking challenge. Born at a meeting of 
western farm and labour groups in the summer of 1932, the 
C.C.F. has undergone a period of very rapid growth. For 
the first time in Canadian history it has succeeded in uniting 
the farmers and workers in a single national organisation on 
a programme that offers a direct challenge to the older political 
artties and the interests they represent. Its platform calls 
fot the socialisation of banking, trade and industry; for 
agriculture a scheme short of complete nationalisation of the 
land is proposed in conjunction with the active encourage- 
ment of co-operative enterprise in this and other fields. 
Recent economic conditions have favoured the development 
of a party representing the interests of Canadian farmers and 
workers against those of Canadian capitalists. If the former 
can be made to realise their common interests in times of 
relative prosperity as well as in times of depression, and a 
greater number of Canadian-born people can be brought into 
the movement, the C.C.F. will have a great future before it. 
It is now entering its first Dominion elections, confident 
from past indications that it will see its small group of eleven 
members at Ottawa substantially enlarged. 

In at least two constituencies the presence of a Communist 
candidate in the field may mar the chances of a C.C.F. victory. 
The Canadian Communist Party is a small but closely-knit 
and active body that has thrived greatly upon suppression. 
Among the unemployed it has met with particular success, 
but it will do no more than split the C.C.F. vote in some 
places. It is improbable that it will even secure the election 
of its popular young leader, Tim Buck, in the city of Winnipeg. 

Such was the political alignment in Canada at the beginning 
of July on the eve of the dissolution of Parliament. No 
sooner had the session ended, however, than yet another 
party appeared upon the scenes, the Reconstruction Party 
under the leadership of Mr. Stevens. The latter was formerly 
a member of Mr. Bennett’s Cabinet, but he resigned last 
October after delivering a speech highly critical of many 
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aspects of Canadian capitalism in general and of the practices 
of certain large firms in particular. Mr. Bennett had yet to 
deliver his wireless addresses and demanded an apology of 
Mr. Stevens, whereupon the latter resigned from the Cabinet. 
The speech was prompted by evidence given before the 
Price Spreads Committee, which had been set up by Mr. 
Bennett to investigate business practices. Mr. Stevens was 
chairman of that Committee, which has since issued a report. 
The implementation of its findings is one of the main bones 
of contention between Mr. Stevens and Mr. Bennett at the 
present time. 

Mr. Stevens offers a brand of conservatism that differs 
considerably from that of the Conservative Party. He 
attacks the latter as the representative of the interests of a 
small group, but his own party bids fair to be no more than 
representative of a somewhat larger group, the small business 
men and the shopkeepers. Its platform is, of course, designed 
to make a wider appeal. Extensive promises are made to 
farmers, workers, unemployed persons, war veterans and 
the youth of the country, in which Mr. Stevens professes a 
special interest. But it is generally agreed that the small 
independent man will be the mainstay of the party, and it 
was three business men from the east who presented Mr. 
Stevens with the petition, requesting him to assume the 
leadership of a new party. One of their number said then 
that they were “just a lot of business people—amateur 
politicians, if you like—who ate trying to help those who have 
no politics, and who want to see Canada go ahead.” 

The Reconstruction Party is unlikely to meet with great 
success at the coming elections in terms of seats gained. 
Party allegiances are strong in Canada and many Conservatives, 
who promised Mr. Stevens their support as a reformer within 
their party, will no longer support him outside of it. Nor 
has there been much time for building up the necessary 
organisation for a national campaign. Moreover, promises 
are at a discount now in Canadian politics, except apparently in 
Alberta, and Mr. Stevens has given little indication as to 
how he will implement his pledges other than in the broadest 
terms. It is the effect of this party upon those already in the 
field that is being watched with keen interest. Its main 
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support will probably come from Ontario. This is a con- 
servative province, in which disgust with the Bennett Govern- 
ment is widespread, and the Reconstruction Party will thus 
weaken the Conservative Party most in the place where it 
should be strongest. Elsewhere it will have little effect upon 
the chances that Conservatives have of retaining their seats, 
because these are already so remote. The Liberals will suffer 
to some extent, because they will lose the support of those 
who have no great love for the Liberal Party but are even 
less attracted by the Bennett forces. This will not, however, 
endanger the prospects of a sweeping Liberal victory. Mean- 
while the C.C.F. will likewise lose supporters who have 
come to it simply out of disgust with the two old parties. 
But it has carried on an extensive educational campaign 
to good effect in the past two years, especially in the far 
west, and it seems likely that it will gain by the defection 
of small independent traders and business men from its 
opponents as much as it will lose by the desertion of the 
unconverted from its own ranks. 

In Alberta the political scene differs greatly from that in 
the Dominion at large. The Social Credit League, under 
Mr. Aberhart’s leadership, has swept the province with an 
appeal based upon an unorthodox form of social credit theory 
tinged with a religious fanaticism of a fundamentalist flavour. 
Mr. Aberhart is running candidates for the Dominion 
Parliament in Alberta and elsewhere. His success in Alberta 
is nat likely to be repeated in other provinces, but the presence 
of Social Credit candidates in the field will improve the 
chances of the two older parties. 

It appears then that Canada will have a Liberal Govern- 
ment for the next five years with a handsome Parliamentary 
majority behind it. The Conservative Party will have a keen 
fight with the C.C.F. to become the official opposition to 
this Government, which will also have to face the attacks of 
a small band of Reconstructionists and a handful of Social 
Credit advocates. If the Liberal Party’s tenure of office 
coincides with the return of Canadian prosperity, it will be 
by reason of a general world recovery. If prosperity fails to 
return, the successful formation of a “‘ National Government ” 
will be the logical outcome of that failure. 
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SURVEYS 


CurRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS : 
THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE OF AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS. 


Te question of whether Unemployment Insurance 





should be extended to agricultural workers has been 

discussed and considered since 1920 by numerous 

departmental committees, by the Royal Commission 
on Unemployment Insurance (1930-1932) by the Trade 
Union Congress, the National Farmers’ Union and the 
House of Commons. Early in this year the whole case was 
investigated by the Unemployment Insurance Statutory 
Committee and their Report (Cmd.. 4786) recommends a 
concrete and detailed scheme. They state that opinion, 
which in 1920 was almost universally opposed to agricultural 
insurance, has now swung round; and if their report is 
adopted and proposals are brought forward by the Govern- 
ment in the next Insurance Bill, not only the workers con- 
cerned but also a substantial proportion of employers will 
support them. 

Four main difficulties exist: (1) The general Insurance 
Scheme has, in the last fourteen years, accumulated a debt of 
over £100,000,000, and the interest on this debt represents 
about 2$d. from each weekly contribution. Agricultural 
workers who have not shared in the benefits represented by 
this debt cannot fairly be expected to contribute towatds the 
payment of its interest. This difficulty causes the Statutory 
Committee to recommend a scheme financially independent 
of the general scheme. 

(2.) It is freely said and generally believed that there is 
not much unemployment in agriculture. The Statutory 
Committee examined this point with care, and concluded 
that the average percentage of unemployment throughout 
the country is 7.5 per cent. This figure though lower than 
the average unemployment in other industries, is higher than 
that of some other individual occupations included in the 
scheme. The Statutory Committee hold that it is sufficiently 
high to justify a State scheme of insurance against un- 
ployment. 
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(3.) The current rates of wages ate so much lower in 
agriculture than in other industries that the scales of con- 
tribution and benefit prevailing elsewhere are inappropriate. 
Agricultural labourers cannot afford a contribution of tod. 
a week; and if they received benefits on the general scale 
they would be better off without work than when employed. 
These considerations lead the Statutory Committee to recom- 
mend different and lower scales of contribution and benefit. 

(4.) There is a great difficulty in defining an agricultural 
worker. While there are some 750,000 persons who get their 
living by agricultural work and nothing else, thete are also 
many thousands who do occasional or seasonal work, and 
who may be described as hangers-on of the industry. The 
Statutory Committee recommends a number of modifications 
of the State Insurance Scheme by which such persons would 
get a partial return for a partial insurance, without establishing 
claims which would destroy the solvency of the scheme 
covering those whose whole dependence is on agricultural 
employment. 

The whole report is inspired by a spirit of practical realism 
and if its recommendations are not adopted by the Govern- 
ment it can only be on grounds of politics or policy. 

From a statistical point of view the most interesting 
section is Appendix A, in which are set out the investigations 
made by the Committee to arrive at the average figure of 
unemployment in agriculture. The calculation starts from 
the Census return, which is carefully checked against other 
sets of figures; and the Appendix is an interesting example 
of the realistic treatment of bald statistical material. 

Ray STRACHEY. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 
THE CORPORATIVE STATE AND DEMOCRACY 


N two recent Surveys! I have dealt with the 
[[ecostsont rules of the new state form, the corporative 
state, and discussed the new constitution of Austria of 
1934, the Italian Law of Corporations of 1934, the new 
constitution of Portugal of 1933, and others. As a result of 
1° The Political Quarterly’? July-September, 1934, October-December, 1934. 
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the examination of the constitutional provisions of the 
corporative state and of the analysis of the official com- 
mentaries thereon, it was found possible to classify present 
day corporatism into two main types : 

I. Integral corporatism. In this type the whole of the economic 
life is constitutionally given political form and the so-called 
“corporative institutions” either replace those created by 
universal suffrage or dominate them. 

II. Partial corporatism. In this type corporative institutions having 
a political character exist side by side with political institutions 
different in character which issue either from universal suffrage or 
are authoritarian, e.g., the Portuguese constitution as an example 
of the former kind and the new Austrian constitution of the latter. 

In the two Surveys mentioned 1 also discussed the plans 
for corporative representation in Belgium and in Czecho- 
slovakia, the attempt to create a democratic state possessing 
corporative elements. I insisted on the fact that these plans 
had not succeeded, and indeed had no chance of success, 
because it is impossible to combine corporatism and democ- 
racy, and because universal suffrage and the parliamentary 
system are incompatible with corporatism. In these Surveys 
it was demonstrated that the mere idea of amalgamating 
corporatism with the democratic representative system was 
an invention of reaction intended to further the interests of 
those groups which, under the system of universal suffrage, 
have no chance of getting into power. And it may be said 
that the entire political problem of corporative neo- 
absolutism as we see it today is an attempt on the part of a 
reactionary minority to go contrary to the will of universal 
suffrage. In studying that aspect of the problem I analysed 
the various constitutional regulations and plans for cor- 
poratism. In this Survey I wish to examine in more detail 
the central problem of the corporative state, that is, its 
anti-democratic character, a character which is the logical 
consequence of its negation of the social truth of universal 
suffrage. That is why the present Survey will be more than 
usually theoretical in character. 

The political philosophy of the modern corporative state, 
as it is seen in the corporative tendencies in Italy, Austria, 
Portugal, etc., is in fact the negation of universal suffrage, 
not merely from the technical point of view but also from 
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the philosophical. To use the usual terminology of 
contemporary constitutional law one may say that the 
corporative state is opposed to she principle of the sovereignty 
of the people. Corporatism is the negation of that constitu- 
tional concept which is usually defined as sovereignty of 
the people. 

In the speeches of Signor Mussolini, in the official 
commentaries by the authors of the new constitution of 
Austria, in all the official literature of modern dictatorships, 
the affirmation of the social truth of the corporative state is 
based on the negation of popular sovereignty, on the negation 
en bloc of all those principles which in the political conscience 
of the peoples of Europe are historically bound up with 
the ideas of the French revolution. The programme of all 
the representatives of the neo-absolutism of today is to 
present the corpotative regime as the absolute negation of 
the ideas of the French Revolution. That is why, if we are 
to define scientifically the purely reactionary character of all 
the actual theories of the corporative state, it is well to begin 
by a critical study of the doctrine of popular sovereignty 
against which war to the knife has been decteed in Italy, in 
Austria, and elsewhere. 

The classical theory of popular sovereignty has in the 
course of a century been overlaid with a whole series of 
commonplaces that are in contradiction with historical reality. 
The problem is, of course, much too big to attempt to study 
it exhaustively. I do not seek here to deal with all the different 
opinions which have been expressed on the subject, but merely 
to find in the political reality those elements on which a 
modern theory of popular sovereignty can and must be based. 


I. 

“ Objectivist ” criticism of popular sovereignty was a 
favourite occupation of many of the philosophers and 
sociologists of the nineteenth century. In France, for instance, 
the work ot criticism was begun by Royer-Collard. In order 
to prevent the establishment of democracy in France, French 
doctrinaires invented the doctrine of restricted political 
liberty. Royer-Collard accepted the doctrine of the sover- 
eignty of reason : 
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Actually the sovereignty of the people is nothing but the sover- 
eignty of force . . . Privilege, absolute power, the sovereignty of 
the people—these are only the different and more or less unhappy 
forms of the empire of force on the earth. . . . Whenever there 
is a sovereignty there is despotism; whenever there is despotism 
there comes, if not social death, at least profound economic disorder. 
To ask wherein lies sovereignty is equivalent to being despotic and 
to saying that sovereignty is in oneself.1 

All the anti-democratic doctrines of the nineteenth century 
are only variations on this doctrinaire affirmation. 

At the end of the nineteenth century and at the beginning 
of the twentieth, anti-democratic doctrines were still com- 
bating the principles of the French Revolution. Legal 
theorists who were hostile to the Revolution worked out an 
elegant doctrine, which had indeed an appearance of being 
a progressive doctrine, of the sovereignty of law, of objective 
law. This was the epoch when the theorists sought to 
demonstrate that law was not “Right” nor was it the 
expression of the popular will, that it could be bad and that 
it ought to be controlled by “ Right,” which was the one 
supreme criterion of the legality of any provision, that it 
was not the vote of the parliament which mattered but the 
conformity of it with the superior rules of “ Right.” Thanks 
to this theory it was possible to criticise democratic legislation 
and to show that certain laws were contrary to the objective 
tule. 

Now the whole constitutional philosophy of the French 
Revolution lies in the recognition of the political primacy 
and the legal superiority of the majority principle. A law is 
obligatory because it is a law, that is to say, because it has 
been voted by the majority of the representatives of the 
people. The obligatory character of a legislative rule lies not in 
its content but in its origins. If the problem of origin is replaced 
by that of content, democratic organisation becomes im- 
possible. The criterion of content is purely arbitrary. The 
only democratic criterion is the origin of the law, that is to 
say, whether or not a legislative act has been freely voted 
by a majority elected, according to the constitution, by free 


1Cf Michel, L’Idée de l’Etat, Paris, 1896, pp. 297 54q.; Joseph-Barthélemy, 
L’ Introduction du Régime parlementaire en France, Paris, 1904, pp. 189-193. Remand, 
Royer-Collard, son Essai sur un Systeme politique, Paris, 1933, pp. 36 qq. 
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election and in conformity with the principles of the Rights 
of Man. Mechanical, one will say, too simple. Yet for that 
naive formula, that simple formula, humanity has suffered 
for centuties, has shed tears and blood. If the majority 
principle in legislation suffers, the gainers are arbitrary power, 
the dictatorship of a group, a class, or an individual. “To 
put truth against number 1s to appeal to dictatorship.””? 


Il. 


As far as contemporary juridical theories are concerned 
there is no room here to review all the different doctrines on 
the affirmation or on the negation of popular sovereignty. 
Léon Duguit, for example, one of the great theorists of law, 
was one of the most resolute and redoubtable opponents of 
popular sovereignty.2. He described this doctrine as the 
dogma of the divine right of peoples which succeeded to the 
absolutist dogma of the divine right of kings. He revolted 
against a doctrine which led inevitably to parliamentary 
absolutism, and on many occasions he insisted in his writings 
on the fact that popular sovereignty is a dogma which has 
not been demonstrated and cannot be demonstrated, is, in 
fact, a useless postulate. 


In a survey like this which can but be summary I cannot 
deal in detail with the conceptions of one of the most 
renowned theorists in jurisprudence. I must limit myself 
merely to stating one point. In his criticism he does what 
other opponents of the idea of national sovereignty have done 
in order to assail the pretended “dogma” of popular 
sovereignty ; he adopts a single form of the idea, that of 
J. J. Rousseau, which is the most vulnerable and the least 
happy of all. When that writer wrote, he had not before him 
a single example of a democratic state, for the regime then 
existing in Switzerland had nothing in common with democ- 
racy, and so that philsopher who, despite the clarity of his 
style, is often obscure, cannot be considered as the interpreter 
of the modern idea of popular sovereignty. 


1 Joseph Barthélemy and Duez. Traité du Droit constitutional, 1933, p. 78. 


2 Duguit, Traité du Droit constitutionel 3rd ed. vol. i (Paris 1927), p. 581 sqq.; vol. i 
(Paris 1928), p. 82 5qq., p. 107 544. 
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His theory of the general will, his conception of sover- 
eignty, have nothing in common with modern democracy. 
They ate the logomachic affirmations of an intellect which 
was keen but sterile. Really it is the easiest thing in the world 
to attack popular sovereignty by criticising the variant of it 
in the works of J. J. Rousseau. The Contrat social is a work 
which is entirely anti-historical. The alleged state of nature 
never existed. It is only too simple to confine oneself to the 
strange statements of Rousseau, to show up their contra- 
dictions, to insist on the fact that historic reality is quite 
different and to reach the very simple conclusion that the 
general will is a sophism and the dogma of popular 
sovereignty a fiction. 


Further, as Rousseau never was a democrat in the modern 
sense of the word, as he openly indicated his preference for 
despotism and religious intolerance, for the curious necessity 
of a state religion, it is naturally easy to add a political 
conclusion to the criticism of popular sovereignty, to the 
effect that the dogma of popular sovereignty leads to 
tyranny, to despotism...... 


In all the criticisms of popular sovereignty the polemical 
argument is usually found that the men of 1789 inherited 
the royal conception of the state, and merely changed the 
titulars of power, replacing the king by the people. To say 
that the Revolution in its conception of the state merely 
replaced the king by the people is just nonsense, for this 
“ replacing ” was the greatest event in modern history and 
opened a new era in the history of humanity. The Rights of 
Man and the Citizen, modern justice, civil and political equal- 
ity, universal suffrage and popular education—these, forsooth 
are only the “ replacing ” of the king by the people! One 
cannot but be astonished to find that a formula so empty of 
political and historical content should ever have had such 
a success as to be found time and again in works on 
constitutional law. 

Political science must call the idea of popular sovereignty 
an “axiom,” for popular sovereignty is not a social phenom- 
enon which can be and has been demonstrated but a principle. 
Popular sovereignty is a principle of the free state ; it is the 
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formula of a certain political atmosphere; it is an indication 
of the source of law. 

Naturally universal suffrage does not produce an exact 
mathematical representation of the nation. The legislative 
body is not an exact miniature of the electoral body. Electoral 
geometry, corruption, the chance of the figures at the polls, 
all these distort the appearance of the electoral body. But 
the straight line which exists in geometry does not exist in 
applied mechanics. The “ physiological” deviations of 
universal suffrage are “ normal,” because popular sovereignty 
is not a mathematical conception, but a conception of social 
science, that is to say, it is a conception applicable to human 
life where the mathematical straight line does not exist. 


IV. 

The individualist doctrine of the French Revolution is 
not an episode; it is a plan, a programme. Proclaimed in 
every country, it has not yet been fully carried out. Thus 
we cannot assert that it constitutes a stage that has been 
realised, and so a stage that has been passed. The individualist 
doctrine is itself the result of several centuries of development. 
The individualist doctrine of the French Revolution enables 
the greatest social reforms to be carried through. It is a 
commonplace to represent the French Revolution as a 
“ bourgeois ” revolution. But to say that the revolution 
of 1789 is a bourgeois revolution is to “ modernise ” somewhat 
the historical perspective. The French Revolution was not 
the work of men who sought to preserve their property ; 
it was the Revolution which created property. By abolishing 
the feudal system, the Revolution created a new class of 
possessors of property. The Revolution has bourgeois 
consequences but it is not itself bourgeois ; it is national. 

Not only was the legislation of 1793 vety bold from the 
social point of view but, at the basis of the juridical conception 
of the men of that epoch, was the absolute primacy of law. 
Mirabeau, for instance, was not less “socialist” than 
Robespietre when he defended the necessity of the confiscation 
of the goods of the Church. He said that the law was above 
ptoperty and that property was a creation of the law. 

The French Revolution, by its admission that property is 
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a creation of the legislative rule, brings us to the gate of social 
reform. The individualist theory of the Revolution remains 
a living thing and can still serve the social needs of the 
peoples because the end of law is always the human being. 

The development of social life gave birth to new rights, 
tights which were either unknown to the men of 1789 or 
existed in embryo in 1793, those new rights which may be 
called social rights. They may be considered as an attempt 
at the defence of the social persons, of the inaividual, in 
modern society. Without going into detail we may recall 
that this social tendency is predominant in the later declara- 
tions of rights. But while the classic list of the Rights of Man 
has been amplified under the influence of the evolution of 
modern life, we are also called to witness another phenomenon, 
the restriction of the various liberties proclaimed in 1789. 

The two processes are simultaneous. On the one side 
there are the new declarations establishing new rights—social 
rights, protection of the family, popular education, etc., and 
on the other, in the name of the collectivity, the new 
declarations establish the restriction of various individual 
rights, notably the right of property. Individual liberties are 
limited by social considerations; I call this phenomenon 
the social control of individual liberty 

The limitations on individual liberty have a social 
character. Thus, under the influence of the complexity of 
modern life, apart from the extension of the material content 
ot these declarations of tights, contemporary law introduces 
a series of essential limitations which are social in character, 
and the practical application of which has as result the well- 
being of individuals. It is this tendency to limit individual 
liberties which T have called the social control of individual liberty2 
Thus the individualist doctrine of the Revolution is compatible 
with she social control of liberty. 

Individual liberty is a corollary of the ideas of popular 
sovereignty, not only because the majority principle permits 
the affirmation and defence of them, their guarantee and their 
realisation, but because historically the idea of popular 
sovereignty of the Revolution is inseparable from the 


1In my Les Nouveaux Tendances du Droit constitutionnel, Paris 1931, p. 82 5qq. 
Cf. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, op cit, p. 112 59q. 
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Declaration of the Rights of Man. In the constitutions of the 
Revolution the rights of man and popular sovereignty are a 
single thing. 

V 


Popular sovereignty is not a discretionary power of the 
governments who, in the name of the governed, may establish 
the rule of tyranny. The majority principle in a democratic 
state does not mean the arbitrary rule of the majority.1 The 
rights of man are just as valid for the majority as for the 
minority. The political doctrine of the Revolution includes 
two guarantees of liberty ; the one is defined in its catalogue 
of the Rights of Man, the other in the principle of popular 
sovereignty. 

At the present time when we consider the social legislation 
of post-war governments, the daily intervention, the constant 
and general intervention, of the state in economic relations, 
the traditional discussion between the partisans of the social 
conception and those of the individualist conception loses, 
it seems to me, its meaning. When I speak of the individualist 
principle of the Revolution I mean to indicate the p/an of the 
democratic state, but not that economic individualism which 
possibly did correspond to the state of things in the eighteenth 
century, but which is rendered quite out of date by the social 
and legislative reality of our days. 

The individualism of the Revolution never was bourgeois 
in the insulting sense of that word; it was social, and the 
historical study of the Convention and its legislation shows 
plainly the social character of revolutionary individualism.? 

With all the more reason, therefore, individualism at the 
present time is compatible with the intervention of the state, 
and, I repeat, the old controversy on the primacy of society 
or the primacy of the individual belongs to the history of 
political theory and not to the political science of our day. 
It is even necessary to lay it down, although it may appear 
somewhat paradoxical, that our age, as was said of the 
beginning of the twentieth century, is much more in need 
of political than of social solutions. 


1Cf. Kelsen La Democratie in the “ Bibliothéque constitutionelle et parlementaire 
contemporaine,” edited by Joseph-Barthélemy and B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Paris, 
1932, pp. 8, 9; Esmein, 8th ed., 1937, pp. 311, 319. 

Cf. Aulard op. cit. p. 387 sqq. : Michel op. cit. p. 92 59q. 
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In our age the democratic principles are very much to 
the fore because the majority of the European countries are 
autocracies and dictatorships. On the other hand, in the 
social sphere, every country has progressed since the war. In 
every country social legislation has accomplished progress, 
yet in 1935, despite the gravity of the economic crisis, it is 
political rights which are lacking to the peoples enslaved by 
dictators. 

VI. 

The doctrine of the incompatibility of corporatism and 
democracy must not be based on the old theories of the 
eighteenth century, nor must we seek in the Contrat social 
the reasons for and the bases of that incompatibility. It is 
the modern democracy of the twentieth century which is 
incompatible with corporatism, because that democracy, 
arising out of the majority principle, is alone capable of 
guaranteeing liberty and at the same time of effectively 
defending man as a member of society. Democratic individual- 
ism, regarded as a tendency of historical evolution, is not an 
abstract individualism, an anti-social individualism. It is an 
individualism which we can call social individualism. Democracy 
is based on the recognition of the rights of the individual, 
on popular sovereignty ; it is the expression of the liberties 
of the individual. Its individualism, as I have said, is and 
must be social. This neo-individualism which continues the 
work of the revolution of the eighteenth century, which has 
as its task the development of these principles by the 
organisation of modern democracy, is the sole guarantee of 
liberty and of justice in modern society. 

The forces of reaction are seeking to prevent the organ- 
isation of democracy. These forces, at the present moment, 
are concentrating all their efforts to replace the individualism 
of national sovereignty by corporative representation. Cor- 
poratism in all its forms is a reaction against democracy, and 
is the greatest menace to the free state in our age. Before that 
menace, European democracy must faithfully maintain its 
loyalty to the idea of popular sovereignty. It is futile to talk 
of such loyalty as in some way “ conservatism.” It is equally 
useless to say that, in order to carry on the struggle against 
corporatism, democracy ought to go back to 1789. To 
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envisage the defence of the democratic state in this way 
is historically impossible and contrary to human evolution. 
The democrats of Europe should not talk of returning to 
1789 and 1793; there is no going back in the history of 
liberty. It is not back, it is forward that they must go, 
forward with the principles of popular sovereignty towards 
social neo-individualism, towards the organisation of democ- 
racy, towards its adaptation to the new circumstances of the 
political life of the free peoples. 


VII. 

From the technical point of view, corporatism does not 
cottespond to the notion of the free state. In particular, it 
is in contradiction with the basis of the democratic state. In 
these days when democracy is in crisis the corporative state 
enjoys great prestige. It is not an economic phenomenon. 
The economic character of the corporative state is an illusion. 
The corporative state is a political form of power which, 
from the point of view of modern political and legislative 
technique, is nothing but the struggle of a minority against 
universal suffrage, against the principle of popular sover- 
eignty. Certainly, as I have said, our age has no need of the 
old book theoties of the eighteenth century regarding national 
sovereignty. Modern democracy needs the principles of the 
new individualism, that neo-individualism, as I call it, which 
is compatible with social progress and social justice. It is 
just that neo-individualism which within the framework of 
modern constitutional law has created that technique of 
liberty which—I say once again—is the end and the postulate 
of modern public law. 


B. MrrkINeE-GuETZEVITCH, 
General Secretary of the International 
Institute of Public Law. 











BritTIsH OPINION AND THE ABYSSINIAN DISPUTE. 


A Survey oF THE Dairy Papers DurING THE SECOND 
HALF OF AUGUST, 1935. 


Sir Norman Angell once again argued that the League 

of Nations is not an idealistic pacifist improvisation 

but the only practical method of defence for every country 
including the British Empire. Since everyone knows, he 
argues, that the whole forces of great Britain would be used 
to defend the smallest British island in the Pacific, no one 
attacks British possessions. But because we seem unable to 
make up our minds to pool our forces with those of other 
countries against all aggression we live in a state of 
petpetual insecurity and are now on the edge of a war 
which may or may not be isolated in Africa. If the League 
now failed to check Mussolini, we should find ourselves in a 
much worse situation than the anarchy of 1914, since the 
Fascist states would have learnt that they can do what they 
like with impunity and would be more powerful than the 
remaining democratic countries. 

It cannot be said that an examination of the British press 
since the breakdown of the Paris conversations yet reveals 
any general appreciation of Sir Norman’s argument. But 
the discovery that Italian aspirations may well threaten the 
British as well as the Ethiopian Empire has led to some very 
interesting developments even in the “ isolationist” news- 
papers. 

Broadly, three schools of British thought are expressed 
in the press “about—the— Abyssinian affair—The News- 
Chronicle, the Daily Herald and the Manch rdian 
consistently support the Covenant, The News-Chronicle has 
kept a straight League course, urging that if the Government 
stood by the League it would find full support from the press 
of the Left, that Mussolini could be checked by the united 
action of the League led by France and England, and that to 
fail on this occasion would plunge Europe back again into 
war and anarchy. In its comments on the 23rd August on 
the results of the British Cabinet meeting, it took a favourable 


Is a remarkable letter to The Times of August 26th, 
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view of the Government’s decisions, assuming that its 
reiterated promise to stand by the League implied a 
= decision to stop the Abyssinian adventure; it 
oped that Mussolini would think hard in the fortnight 
left him before the Council meeting. Its headline was 
“Britain stands firmly by the League.” Our League 
obligations were to be fulfilled. Its general point of view 
was effectively summarised in an article on August 30th by 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett, who argued that, though a lover of 
Italy and conscious of the possible risk that Mussolini might 
make war against the combined forces of Britain, France and 
the rest of the League, he nevertheless thought the slight risk 
of war today preferable to the certainty of a general 
conflagration that must follow the collapse of the League. 
The Daily Herald took a similar line, arguing that it would 
be impossible to force an unjust settlement on Abyssinia— 
a compromise must be with her consent; it urged that the 
League States “ must act ” and welcomed the declaration by 
the Executive of the Labour and Socialist National that “ in 
defending the rights of Abyssinia the International is 
defending the cause of peace throughout the world.” This 
was not, it declared on the 23rd, a dispute of the British 
Empire with Italy, but a test of the League, a conflict between 
the lawbreaker and the new system of international relations. 
The Manchester Guardian \aid mote emphasis than the 
News-Chromicle on the question of the embargo, and was very 
frank about relation of injustice and expediency in the matter 
of selling control in Abyssinia to Italy as the price of peace. 
On the 15th it declared that the arms embargo “ should be 
lifted,” as it was “ sham justice, sham friendship, sham right 
and sham neutrality.” Returning to the attack on the 19th, 
it declared that “no one country can be blamed for failing 
to restrain the aggressor, but no country can be acquitted of 
having helped to massacre the innocent.” The Manchester 
Guardian was less decisive than the /News-Chronicle on the 
question of sanctions and seemed unwilling to argue that 
whole-hearted acceptance of the Covenant involved full 
recognition of our obligations in Europe as well as in Aftica. 
/It urged that the path of peace was to recognise the in- 
\justice of the present division of the spoils of Empire and 
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to make colonial concessions to the disappointed Powers. 
The Manchester Guardian did not share the News-Chronicle’s 
estimate of the results of the Cabinet Meeting on the 22nd 
and was satcastic_about the decision to retain the arms 
embargo and the failure to make any pronouncement on 
British policy for the coming Session of the Council in 


The. chief papers.in the.second group are The Times and 
Daily Telegraph. "They may be classed.on this issue as 
government papers, and like the Government, find far more 
reason for supporting the Covenant in the Abyssinian dispute 
than they did in the case of Japan’s invasion of Manchutia, 
when they were both openly pro-Japanese. The Telegraph, 
——— with the breakdown of the Paris conversations, 
utged that every possible effort must be made to persuade 
Mussolini to a compromise, that the powers would naturally 
do their best “ to avoid an ultimate test of the League,” but 
that if it came, it would be Italy’s fault. On the 25th it 
continued to urge that not until the League met in September 
could it be taken for granted that Mussolini would prove 
completely reckless of the danger to Europe and to general 
security. 

Perhaps, The Times’s—greatest contribution during this 
period has been a remarkable correspondence covering the 
entire field of controversy about Abyssinia, our duty under 
the Covenant and the-possibility and desirability of closing 
the Suez Canal or-of ay drastic economic sanctions. 
In the correspondence, Lord Cecil, Mr. G. N. Barnes, Mr. 
George Lansbury, The Rev. Dick Sheppard, The Archbishop 
of York, Lord Hardinge, Mr. Vyvyan Adams, M.P., Lord 
Snowden, Sir John Marriott, The Bishop of Durham and a 
score of other well-known persons have taken part. Perhaps 
the most important contribution to the isolationist view came 
from Lord Hardinge. The Archbishop of York was widely 
quoted for his insistency that it would be “an indelible 
disgrace” if Great Britain deserted the League and left 
Abyssinia in the lurch, while Mr. George Lansbury opened 
a new field of discussion by urging that the churches, headed 
by the Pope, ought to unite in the cause of peace and call a 
conference in which the fundamental issue of a more equitable 
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division of colonial territory among the great Powers should 
be fully discussed. From the point of view of the historical 
student of British opinion, the most striking feature of this 
correspondence and of The Times itself during this period 
has been the insistence that while Italy is wrong to go to war 
in order to expand her Empire, she and Germany have a 
real grievance in their lack of colonies. One remembers, 
with a smile, the part played by The Times in 1919. Sit 
Samuel Hoatre’s admission that Italy had the right to demand 
a larger overseas empire has naturally been widely quoted. 
What has not been made clear is whether Great Britain is herself 
willing to part with some of her possession, nor have I seen any 
discussion of the difficult problem of ethics involved in passing 
Overt a native population to another Power or different Man- 
date without the consent of the inhabitants themselves. 
But it is certainly a landmark in the history of Imperialism 
that Zhe Times in a leading article should discuss the “ two 
tides” of Empire, and suggest that the British Empire is 
large enough and might be receding, while disappointed 
Powers must necessarily increase their possessions. In 
general the attitude of The Times has hardened ‘towards 
Italy since the Paris conversations, and in an unusually 
downright passage it went so far as to say that the “‘ League 
has to show that it is not afraid of Mussolini.” It proceeded 
to a discussion of possible sanctions under the Covenant, 
supporting the suggestion of one of its correspondents 
that Italy could be effectively dealt with by a boycott of 
key wat materials, such as rubber, coal, oil and nickel. 
A leading article on August 30th, summarising the situation 
as presented by its correspondents, again referred to the 
possibility of joint sanctions and rebutted the Duce’s plea 
that Great Britain “ has nothing to fear” from his Ethiopian 
desires by saying that “it is not from fear but from an 
ingrained love of justice and of peace and a conviction of the 
means existing for ensuring them that the British have been 
watching his movements with such profound anxiety.” 
The article concluded with a general blessing for the idea 
of League Mandates in backward areas, though it admitted 
that no such solution was immediately practicable in 
Abyssinia. 
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The third group of-papess.is“‘ Isolationist.” It includes 
all the Rothermere and Beaverbrook press and the Observer, 
The Daily Mail and Evening News are frankly Fascist in their 
attitude, accepting all Mussolini’s phrases about his civilising 
mission, his need for expansion and his charges against the 
Abyssinians. With this Italian propaganda they couple 
violent denunciation of the League and its supporters in this 
country and lend exhortations to “keep out.’ of Geneya 
and repudiate all the obligations we Have-wndestaken there. 
One or two quotations will suffice to illustrate their attitude. 


Take the following from its leading article of August 13th; 


The lack of backbone which we have shown in the Government 
of India and Egypt since the war is regarded by the determined 
and heavily armed nations of Europe and Asia as evidence of fatal 
decay in British will-power, and for that reason is a constant 

‘invitation to aggression. 

Such being the state of Europe the right policy for this country 
is one of caution and circumspection, avoiding threats to strong 
Powers and promises of support to weak semi-savage communities, 
such as Abyssinia, when they provoke chastisement. We-ought 
resolutely to eschew_all entanglements and keep out of disputes 
ech ie not concern Great Britain or the Empire, We must 
stir up no more wrangles in the League of Nations. And we ought 
—in view of the fact that we control no less than 18,800,000 square 
miles of the earth’s surface—to show sympathy with such nations 
as Italy, Japan, and Germany, to whom opportunity for expansion 
is essential. 


Its leader of August 21st was entitled, “ These are the 
War-mongers.” It asked if Britain was to remain “the 
whipping boy of Geneva,” and urged that those who sup- 
ported the Covenant were leading us straight to “a general 
war.” It noted that Communists also supported this 
policy, and on August 231d said, very truly, that : 


There is a further point which statesmanship must take into 
account. The two conspicuous “ have-not” peoples in Europe 
today, Germany and Italy, are two of the most formidably armed 
nations in the world. Is it to be our perpetual policy to obstruct 
them and interfere with their development? Having ourselves 
secured the pick of the territory that is to be found over the whole 
surface of the earth, are we to keep up permanently an attitude 
of hostility to the “ have-not ” States ? If that is to be our course, 
we fear that it makes war inevitable. 
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_—. Such language is new in the history of English 
‘ Conservatism, for the Rothermere press is not content with 


- calling on Englishmen to keep out of a dispute which it 


declares, in spite of our obligations, to be none of our business, 
but actually supports the aggressor, and, like the traditional : 
wolf in the fable, finds that the lamb has provoked chastise- 
ment. Further, it is anew development in British imperialism 
to welcome the ambitions of rival Powers and, while describing 
as “ white-livered)” pacifists those who wish to use the 
Covenant to prevent war, to go to almost any length in be- 
littling the power of England. The cry that Germany and 
Italy were abominably treated under the Treaty of Versailles 
and should in justice be made owners of large places under 
the sun comes oddly from the Rothermere press which in 
1919 led the clamour for totally excluding Germany from the 
world’s trade and confiscating her colonies. \ 


The performance of the Daily Express and Evening 
Standard has a humorous aspect absent in that of the 
Rothermere press. For months past the Beaverbrook press 
has been shouting morning and night for us to “ keep out ” 
of Europe, to scrap the League of Nations and to mind our 
own business. It has declared that if sanctions were used 
“the bombers would be here within a week.” Day after 
day Lord Beaverbrook has denounced the Pacifist who 
thirsts for blood and wants Great Britain to make war on 
Italy (actually we know of no-one, Pacifist or otherwise, 
who had suggested that Great Britain should take any single- 
handed action, let alone war-like action, against Italy). At 
length someone, perhaps someone of importance, seems to 
have explained the nature of the Covenant to Lord 
Beaverbrook. For the first time, the Express and Standard 
showed any recognition that the League has a legal procedure 
and that sanctions could only be taken after a unanimous 
inclination of Italy as the aggressor. The Evening Standard 
and Daily Express, therefore, suddenly turned a somersault. 
There was no reason, they explained, for anyone to be 
alarmed about war. ‘There was not the slightest chance of it, 
for sanctions could only be taken after unanimous decision ; 
there could not be unanimity at Geneva and therefore there 
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/ , : 
ould be no sanctions and no war. The Daily Express 
‘in its leading article of the 23rd said : 
Do not fear the world war. It requires a unanimous vote 
of the League Council to apply sanctions, unanimous that is, with the 


exception of the parties to the dispute . . . the sanctions plan will 
fall to the ground. 

Out of present troubles good will come. 

When Britain has discharged her obligations to the Covenant 
she will withdraw from the circle of the treaty-breakers. She will 
rely on the greater union of her own Imperial peoples and the 
friendship and companionship of the United States. 

Splendid Isolation will be the national policy, and peace will 
be the lot of the British race. 


In short, everything that the Beaverbrook papers had said 
for many months had just been nonsense from beginning to 
end. Finally on September 2nd the Daily Express completed 
the citcle by saying in italics that: “Jf there are sanctions 
there will be no war.” The united power of the League would 
be too much for Mussolini. But the Evening Standard of the 
same date denounced the President of the T.U.C. for sup- 
porting sanctions and suggested that he was asking our sons 
to die in an East African war. 

Unfortunately, the very papers which ate most anxious 
to scrap the League of Nations are those that make it quite 


/ clear that they are ready for the war that it is the duty of 


the League of Nations to prevent. Even in the isolationist 
columns of the Beaverbrook press we may notice significant 
hints that if it is a question of defending the British Empire by 
force, the Daily Express is quite willing to sponsor war. 
The Morning Post, after cracking its usual jokes at the militant 
pacifists who wanted to stop Italy through Geneva, suddenly 
became alarmed, as a result of a dispatch from its Rome 
correspondent quoting the threats of Italian papers, that 
Mussolini’s ambitions might endanger British interests. 
It has been clear that they did so for many months. Indeed, 
Mussolini has for years past been talking of refounding the 
Roman Empire in Africa and the Near East, and a number of 
Italian papers (controlled, as all Italian papers are, by 
Mussolini’s Minister of Propaganda), have talked about an 
Italian Egypt and Italian rights in Malta. The result was a 
leading article on August 22nd appealing to Mussolini to 
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withdraw and describing his Abyssinian adventure as a 
“test of our mettle. If we suffer humiliation meekly is it 
not to be inferred that something more substantial can be 
tried on usa little later?” The next day, accepting Mussolini’s 
assurances that there is no ground for anticipating a threat 
to British interests, the Morning Post congratulated the 
Government on its calm handling of the situation, which, 
it hoped, would meet with an appropriate response both here 
and in Italy. The-same-sudden- realisation that one could 
not divide the interests of peace from the interests of Empire 
affected Mr. Garvin even more strangely. In his article in 
the Observer of August 25th one could pick out three points. 
The first was that Great Britain was under no circumstances 
to support any joint action which would make the Covenant 
a reality when the League met in September. The second 
was that if Mussolini or anyone else attacked the British 
Empire we should, of course, fight as always, and the third 
that since the navy was ludicrously out of date and the air- 
force shockingly inadequate, we must settle down in earnest 
to the task of rearmament. _ This isa frank summary of the 
_policy which Mr, Garvin champions in company with Lord 
~Rothemmere, and Lord Beaverbrook and the Morning Post. 
is is a very remarkable attitude for a leading British 
newspaper to accept. I had always anticipated that imperial- 
ists might follow the French in attempting to use the League 
of Nations solely as a method of securing their own national 
interests. But to advocate that we first repudiate the League, 
;Or, to use pre-war terms, that we deliberately disclaim all 
| our possible allies and betray our covenanted word to small 
\/ member states such as Abyssinia and ther;splendidly isolated, 
N against all comers, is surely-a-novel and alarming policy. 
There willin that case be no limit to armaments since they 
will be related to no policy—unless the idea is that we should 
make common cause with Germany, Japan and Italy in 
their predatory desires. In any case the result would be 
nothing but armed rivalry and war. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
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HE efforts to get Italy to enter the war form the chief 
| feature of the latest instalment of the German trans- 
lation of the pre-war and war official documents found 
in the Czarist archives. That instalment—Die 
internationale Beziehungen im Zeitalter des Imperialismus Reihe II 
vom Kriegsausbruch bis zum Herbst 1915 ; 7. Band, 1. Halbband, 
pp. xviii, 1-428 ; 2. Halbband, pp. xviii, pp. 429-844; edited 
by Otto Hoetzsch; Hobbing—covers the period from 
Jan. 14, 1915, to May 23, 1915, and contains 817 documents 
of which 610 have not been published before. The documents 
cover a wide range for Russia in war-time was still as 
interested in Mongolia and in preventing the spread of 
British influence in Persia as ever, but their main interest 
lies in the further revelation of the tortuous efforts to obtain 
the intervention of this or that minor power. Italy was the 
chief object, for it was accepted as an axiom that her decision 
would have particular weight in the Balkans. That it might 
have the opposite effect on the Balkan states from what was 
anticipated in Paris and London was appreciated in Petrograd, 
with the result that Sasonov put up a long and strenuous 
battle to modify the tendency 1n Paris and London to grant 
Italy any terms—a tendency supported by the Russian General 
Staff who thought, as do all staffs, in terms of numbers without 
any particular reference to the point of decision. That 
Sasonov was disinterested need not be claimed ; he attached 
more importance to the maintenance of Russian influence in 
the Balkans than to Italy’s armies, which on her own con- 
fession were anything but ready, and he profoundly distrusted 
sacro egoismo. But at the same time he was animated by a 
feeling of Slav solidarity and he resented as a Slav the granting 
of Slav territory to a Latin power, were it Italy or Roumania. 
Note and counter-note were exchanged as he sought to have 
Italy’s terms modified, notes which with their accompanying 
arguments and maps are of great interest particularly to the 
student of the Adriatic question, but he was beaten in the 
end with the disastrous after results that we know only too 
well. For this alone these volumes are, and will remain 
even after other archives have been opened, indispensable to 
the student. 
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The same subject forms part at least of a wider study by 
an Italian scholar—/talia e Jugoslavia dal 1915 al 1929 (pp. 327: 
Bemporad, Florence)—Signor Gabriele Paresce. This is a 
well-documented account of Italian-Jugoslav relations which 
does not tell us much that is new but is distinguished by 
frankness and careful study. Italy’s policy was badly handled, 
and all her representatives are faithfully dealt with. And why 
not, since Italy had no diplomatists until Signor Mussolini 
arrived, a point of view not without interest since the Duce, 
until he arrived, was on the whole pro-Jugoslav, not indeed 
through any ethical conviction but because he hated Sonnino 
and had not yet had the example of d’Annunzio before him. 

On Germany there are some intetesting books. Dr. 
Arthur Rosenberg, whose Entstehung der deutschen Republik is 
almost a classic, has followed it up with a much inferior 
book, Geschichte der Deutschen Republik (pp. 259: “‘ Graphia ” 
Karlsbad). For Dr. Rosenberg the Republic ends with the 
fall of Bruening, a defeatist view that colours the whole work, 
and partially explains the curious disproportion of the treat- 
ment. One-half the book nearly is devoted to the period to 
1922, which is regarded as the critical period. 

The critical periods of the Republic are the period between 
1927 and 1928, and the last six months in 1932-33. It is true 
that the early faults conditioned the later ones but they did 
not make their commission inevitable. The Left had the 
heaven-sent gift in 1932 of a second revolutionary situation 
and they failed to use it. But the fault was not ideological or 
political on the part of the worker, as Dr. Rosenberg seems 
to think, but moral on the part of Germans generally. It is 
simply not true to say that the “ bourgeois Republic ” was 
the work of the working class. The Republic was a com- 
promise between the official leaders of that class and the 
bourgeoisie, and its maintenance was, so far as the working 
class was concerned, a negative and not a positive action. But 
this book is none the less'a provocative study full of interest, 
full of acute points acutely made and bristling with contro- 
versial opinions. It reposes on a demodé sociological analysis, 
but it is an independent study of great value by one who had 
first-hand knowledge of the confused struggle. 

Dr. Otto Strasser’s Die deutsche Bartholomaeusnacht (pp. 241: 
Reso-Verlag, Zurich) is a full-blooded denunciation of 
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Hitletism 2 propos the “ purge ” of June, 1934. Dr. Strasset’s 
thesis is, of course, that Hitler has betrayed the “ second 
revolution,” and is now a mere tool of the reaction. The 
“purge” was, in fact, a betrayal because it was carried 
through at the bidding of the reactionaries against those 
elements in the National Socialist Party who were actually 
revolutionary. There is here a full account which has to be 
treated with reserve of the events of June 30, and an impressive 
list of victims. The triumph of the reaction, according to 
Strasser, means that aggressive war has become the policy of 
the party instead of social revolution, but he still clings to 
the hope that the Left wing of the party will assert itself 
against Hitler, who is now no more than a symbol without 
meaning or content. The conclusion is that Hitler will be 
assassinated when the reaction no longer needs him and then 
may come the revolution’s chance. 

Unser Kampf (pp. 175: Altrichter, Prague) is not an 
impressive, but it is an interesting, publication. It consists of 
long extracts from the illegal Communist literature which 
circulates so freely in Germany. Most of the extracts are 
deplorably commonplace, but they give some idea of the type 
of propaganda carried on by the relics of the Communist 
Party and of the methods employed. Much of it is feeble, but 
there is something to be learned of conditions in the new 
Germany and the strength and weakness of the opposition 
among the working class to Hitlerism and reaction. A good 
specimen of such literature is the roneod Deutschland Bericht 
of the Social Democrats, which appears at irregular intervals 
without indication of origin. The number under consideration 
(pp. 152) is that of July of this year. It contains a remarkable 
study of the present position, particularly of the National 
Socialist Party and the unrest in it. Then there come sections 
on the position in the factories, on the economic situation, 
and the terror. A further chapter deals with tendencies in 
social policy as witnessed by the effects of recent government 
dectees which, in turn, is followed by a critical examination 
of the ideological groundwork of that policy. The most 
interesting part of the book, besides the critical “‘ Marxian ” 
analysis of the present position, is the collection of reports 
of actualities from various districts. These are really 
important ; they are not always critical but they are full of 
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information which deserves the study of serious students of 
the German situation. 

Das Braune Netz (pp. 376: Carrefour, Paris) is a highly 
coloured account of the activities of the German secret police 
outside Germany. Much of it is unsupported by evidence, 
but there is here the foundation of a very serious case against 
the German Government on the activities of its agents in 
neighbouring countries and particularly with regard to 
intrigue and violence against the exiles. A constant violation 
of the law of nations is fully proved and, although this book 
is largely propaganda which must not be taken too seriously, 
there is in it the bases for a reasoned indictment of Germany 
as an intriguer. 

On the other side two little pamphlets may be mentioned. 
The first is Dr. Hermann Seitz’s Staatsgefuege und Recht des 
dritten Reiches (pp. 31: Hamnseatische Verlag, Hamburg). 
This is curiously critical in many ways, as may be seen from 
Seitz’s attack on the National Socialist view of the 
Fuehrerprinzip as purely metaphysical, and on recent legislation 
as being obscure. He goes so far as to hint that National 
Socialist Germany is not yet a Rechtstaat, and in his criticism 
of the recent penal legislation or rather the arbitrary acts of 
courts he goes so far as to conclude that the task of the new 
organisation of justice is to put an end to the annihilation 
strategy of National Socialism in every department of justice 
and to establish the basis of a “ socialist ” juridical system. 
The meaning of the last phrase is not made clear, but the 
contrast between the servility of No. 1 of the “ Deutsche 
Staat der Gegenwart” and the independence of this its 
twelfth number is very striking, although it may reflect not 
so much a change in juridical opinion as the disappointed 
ambition of the editor of the series. 

The other pamphlet, Kurt Eggers’ Rom gegen Reich (pp. 62 : 
Gutbrod, Stuttgart) is in form a short controversial history 
of the Kulturkampf, and in essence a polemic against the 
Catholic Church as anti-German. The author regards Bismarck 
as indisputedly the vanquished party and sees in the 
Kulturkampf the starting point of a Catholic political activity 
that was inimical to German interests at home and abroad. 
The destiny of Germany is, he thinks, to lead the struggle of 
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the “ Rome-free” North, the struggle which Bismarck 
declined to go on with, in defence of Germanism. The history 
is controvertible, but the conclusion does not lack interest. 

Of greater substance and real value is a very complete 
two-volume collection of documents under the title Dé 
Bekenntnisse des Jahres (1933: pp. 200; 1934: pp. 192; 
Vandenhoek und Ruprecht, Goettingen). This collection is 
indispensable to students of the religious struggle in Germany. 
It contains most of the manifestoes issued by the German 
Protestants and their chief enemies, the German Christians, 
since Hitler came into power. Many of these are almost 
unknown here, coming as they did from individual parishes 
and preachers. Thus we have the declarations of provincial 
synods like those of Elberfeld in 1933, the seventy-two 
theses of Hans Ehrenberg on the Jewish Christian question, 
the controversies of Karl Barth, messages and declarations 
of bishops, or of prominent individuals like Niemoller. The 
164 documents printed here are not an exhaustive collection 
but they are completely representative of all shades of opinion ; 
the editor, Prof. K. D. Schmidt of Kiel, has been completely 
catholic. He has not sought to exclude this or that opinion 
or individual, and from his work one can gather better perhaps 
than anywhere else a correct idea of the feelings and beliefs 
that agitate German Protestants. 

Dr. Waldemar Gurian, a distinguished Centrist, once 
wrote a book against Bolshevism which attracted a good deal 
of attention. He is now, despite his anti-Bolshevism, an exile, 
and he has followed the earlier study up with a new one 
entitled Bolschewismus als Weltgefahr (pp. 105: Vita Nova, 
Lucerne). He is no longer concerned, however, with Russia 
alone and the peculiar form of Bolshevism in power there ; 
Bolshevism is to him a world phenomenon and a world 
disease, a general name for the bundle of tendencies which 
find themselves in opposition to Western Christian civilisation, 
tendencies which are a fertile breeding ground for demagogues 
and dictators and whose development is best furthered by 
the plagues they breed, by mass propaganda in favour of 
materialism, by the exaltation of material progress, and the 
depreciation of the value of the individual. The world danger 
consists not in Bolshevism itself which he regards from the 
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philosophic point of view as untenable rhodomontade, but 
in the effect of the demagogic appeal for change to an uncertain 
and disillusioned world. To him every antisocial and 
materialist view is Bolshevism, and the victorious National 
Socialists are more dangerous exponents of these tendencies 
than are the Marxists of Moscow, who have, of late, turned 
good bourgeois. He sees in National Socialist Germany a 
state which is now more “ Bolshevist ” than the Russian, a 
source of moral and intellectual corruption which because 
of its greater potentialities in material progress is the more 
dangerous. It is very doubtful whether Dr. Gurian has ever 
stopped to consider seriously the historical nature of the 
Russian experiment or to examine its purely Russian aspects, 
but that does not affect his general conclusions which are to 
be respected as springing from conviction. 

Similar in nature is Gert Theunissen’s Revolution und 
Jugend (pp. 60: Vita Nova, Lucerne), but it is much more 
theological than political. For the author the problem of 
“revolution”? can only be understood and tackled by 
Christians, for it is the Christian civilisation which revolution- 
ists propose to destroy. The “ sin ” of revolution is to make 
man an end in himself and so sin at once against philosophy 
and history alike. The modern bearers of the revolutionary 
torch are the thwarted and angry youth of all countries who 
revolt against the collectivity as individuals or as individuals 
assert the superior rights of a collectivity which they hope will 
form a framework for their own self-realisation. The author 
sees the solution in the recognition of a thitd and superior 
value, the spiritual value of man as spirit. Much of the 
argument is familiar theological dialectic; the value of the 
essay is in its analysis of what revolutionism is today and 
its causes. 

In conclusion, let me briefly mention two works which 
will interest mainly students of political science. One is a 
most interesting work by a Jesuit, Father Robert Regout, 
La Doctrine de la Guerre juste de St. Augustin a nos Jours d’aprés 
les Théologiens et les Canonistes catholiques (pp. 342: Pedone). 
The other is Le Regime parlementaire anglais contemporain, by 
Paul-Henri Siriex (pp. iv, 248). The scope of both works is 
indicated by their titles and they can both be recommended. 

R. T, Crarx 
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Mussouini’s Iraty. By Dr. HERMAN FINER. (Gollancz. 185. met.) 


HE jacket on the cover claims for this book that it is “ the 

| | fullest answer yet given to the question: What is Italian 

Fascism ? What has it done? What is it likely to do?” And 

on the first two of these three heads the claim is certainly 
well-founded. 

After a brief introduction Dr. Finer turns to the past and deals with 
the birth of Fascism. To most readers this section will be perhaps 
the most illuminating of the book, as it treats, with much fullness and 
clarity, of a chapter of history little known save to the specialised historian, 
namely, Italian internal politics from 1870 to 1922. Labour troubles 
were acute: “ social war, short truces, social war again, martial law— 
the excited discussion of the theme never left an interval sufficient for 
the nation to forget until the Great War and beyond it.” Political 
struggles were fought in an atmosphere of bitter rancour and scurrilous 
abuse. Of a really democratic Parliamentary system there was but the 
external framework. “‘ Fascism was not the fruit of the weaknesses 
of Parliamentarism, but of the Italian miscreation, misunderstanding and 
mismanagement of it.” National unity was virtually non-existent : 
“ There is not one Italian nation,” said Bakunin, “ but five: the Church, 
the upper Bourgeoisie, the Middle Class, the Working Class, the 
Peasantry.” Parties were weak, disorganised, divided; leadership 
was either timid or selfish, or both. 

When to this are added the chaos and disappointments of the War 
and its aftermath, it becomes easier to understand the success of a small 
band of men determined to seize and hold power at any cost, with a 
genius at their head. But Dr. Finer rightly insists on the fact that the 
success of Fascism was by no means a foregone conclusion. Represen- 
tative democracy was not fatally doomed ; it was left in the lurch, not to 
say betrayed—partly by the governing classes in refusing, in Mussolini’s 
own words, “to give a social content to the War,” partly by the same 
classes’ dread of Bolshevism, even more, perhaps, by the hesitations 
and weaknesses of the only two other organised groups, the Catholic 
Popolari and the Socialists. The latter especially were divided, unable 
to realise the dangerous power of anti-Parliamentary forces. Even as 
late as the murder of Matteoti, Dr. Finer thinks that Fascism could have 
been brought crashing down, “ if there had been a man with the force 
of character to help the opposition groups in Parliament and ready to 
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co-operate with them in Parliament. The only available man was Matteoti, 
and he was dead. So Mussolini remained master in the field, in face 
of the egregious tactics of the inept Sectarian groups.” 

With the advent of Fascism to power, Dr. Finer leaves the past for 
the present, but even here he is careful to point out how much Fascism 
has evolved—from being a mere party to “the really operative State, 
that is, the actual community of the citizens who possessed a sufficiently 
intense political consciousness, will and obedience to govern the whole 
nation ”—from being a federation of local groups under local bosses 
to a highly centralised machine under autocratic control—from a mere 
series of negations to a fully developed philosophy of the nation-state 
with absolute supremacy over all values and individual rights. 

The section of Fascist doctrine, based as it is on Mussolini’s iposissima 
verba, is a good piece of exposition but seems to exaggerate its originality. 
It has, after all, far closer analogies than Mussolini cares to admit with the 
philosophies of Joseph de Maistre, Comte, the Action Frangaise in 
France, of Hegel and Bismarck in Germany, of Castlereagh and Eldon 
in England. Its veneer of the sovereignty of a nation containing the 
whole people scarcely conceals the hearty contempt which it shares 
with the above thinkers and statesmen for the rights of an individual 
who is “‘ made to appear a malefactor as against the divinity of the State.” 
Nothing of this is really new; what is new is the acceptance by the mass 
of individuals of this doctrine of self-immolation. 

How this acceptance has been obtained, how it is made permanent, 
forms the subject of the next two sections of the book, the suppression 
of opposition and the manufacture of obedience. Fascism has made 
propaganda into a science by using every device that can stimulate 
unreasoning obedience, deaden the critical faculties, develop the herd 
instinct and mesmerise it by pomp and show. _ But while insisting on the 
disappearance of all free creative thinking as one of the most disastrous 
consequences of Fascism, Dr. Finer admits that there is more 
tolerance in Italy than in Russia. Mussolini denies indeed the right to 
discuss “ the fundamental ideas of the Revolution,” but says, “it is quite 
another thing to criticise the administration and services of the State. 
The world will not collapse, and still less the Regime, if the great depart- 
ments of the State and the local authorities are made the objects of dis- 
cussion and criticism by competent people.” This proves, of course, 
how utterly secure the Fascist regime now feels. 

But what of the future? What of the third question on the book 
jacket as to what Fascism is likely to do? It can scarcely be said that 
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Dr. Finer answers this with his usual fullness or certainty, but perhaps 
no one can. Along two essential lines, however, he seems sceptical 
as to the permanency of the system. The first is the failure of Fascist 
economic policy, or, better, the absence of any coherent economic policy. 
Originally an upper class movement, Fascism has inevitably broadened 
its social basis ; any movement that claims to include the whole nation 
must become increasingly working-class. | Hence a tendency to con- 
trolled economy and dictatorial Socialism. But private enterprise is still 
held to be fundamentally sound; the much-vaunted Corporate system 
is nothing but “a machinery to correct its faults.” The class war still 
exists though it is now called “ tension” or “ differences.” Unemploy- 
ment is rife. The campaign for a high birth-rate—an absurdity in a 
notoriously poor country—is fortunately a failure; the birthrate has 
actually diminished between 1922 and 1933 from 29.5 to 23.6 per 
thousand, and in spite of a diminished death rate, the net increase in 
population was markedly lower in 1922 than in 1933. ‘There is nothing 
in the economic record of Fascism to endear it to the workers, and the 
system could scarcely weather through any fresh economic crisis. 

The second problem of the future is the dependence of the system on 
Mussolini himself. He has become Fascism to such an extent that in 
Dr. Finer’s opinion Fascism must perish with him, in spite of the elaborate 
measures taken to ensure the continuation of the Dictatorship by the 
selection of a new Duce by the Fascist Grand Council. Every change 
that takes place in the structure is in the direction of the increased 
authority of the genius on whom the structure rests. But if Fascism is to 
“pass with his passage,” what then? On this urgent topic Dr. Finer 
is silent. 

The book concludes with a short chapter on the spiritual gains and 
losses of Fascism. It is clear that to Dr. Finer the loss greatly exceeds the 
gain. Toall believers in creative thinking, Fascism stands condemned by 
the admission of one of its leaders, Michele Bianchi, to the effect that “ the 
Revolution involves first and foremost the most ingenious instincts of 
man, his childish qualities, that is to say, whatever in him is the purest 
and the most savage.” And Mussolini himself, protesting in 1913 
against a charge of incitement to violence, asked his hearers to “‘ imagine 
an Italy in which 36 millions should all think the same, as though their 
brains were made in an identical mould; you would have a madhouse, 
or rather a kingdom of utter boredom or imbecility.” Yet this was the 
Italy which ten years later he was to create, so absolutely in his own 
image that Dr. Finer rightly entitles his penetrating and scholarly survey 
“ Mussolini’s Italy.” R. H. Sorrav. 
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CIVILISATION AND THE GROWTH OF Law. By Wriuram A. Rosson. 
(Macmillan. 125. 6d.) 


HEN a sociologist meets a specialist, he is like a dog con- 
WY ‘ne! by a cat. Suspicion and mistrust are mutual. The 

cat does not trouble to conceal his contempt. The dog 

feels by comparison, large, clumsy, and perhaps woolly. 
He is sure that he is really the better animal, generous, big-hearted, 
a pattern of social virtue. But he knows that the sharp wits, keen 
weapons and highly developed technique of his adversary can in a moment 
destroy his complacence and drive him howling from the field. But 
if the cat rashly shifts its ground, it is the dog that pursues and the cat 
that flies for safety. In the case of Dr. Robson the cat moves first. 
The chase begins. But by the time the middle of the book is reached 
it has changed, as often happens in the animal world, into an amicable 
game. By the end of the book the foundations of a firm friendship 
have been laid. 

Dr. Robson is fully aware of the dangers into which he is running 
and pursues his course with admirable courage. It is not a smooth 
course. The first stages are particularly rough, and the reader wonders 
whether he will get through. But he does. He makes his point and 
makes it well, showing a remarkable power of lucid exposition. His 
book is an important contribution to sociology, all the more important 
because it is the work of a lawyer. There seem to be two themes 
occupying the attention of Dr. Robson’s mind. One is the essential 
unity of man’s thought, which unites the objects of his thought, natural 
and social, by imposing upon them the form required by his mental 
processes. It is an attempt to explore, and to accept, the consequences 
of generalising from certain familiar examples of the inter-relation 
between social theories on the one hand and religious and scientific 
ideas on the other. The second is concerned, not with the ideas which 
men have had about the source and authority of law, but with the nature 
of law itself and with the resemblances between the laws of man and the 
laws of nature. This leads to a third and subsidiary theme, the 
methodology of research, in the pursuit of which Dr. Robson is led to 
suggest that the difference between the methods employed by the social 
and the natural sciences has been exaggerated, and that modern develop- 
ments in physics make it easier to recognise the similarities. 

It is possible that this abundance of themes is due less to an original 
complicated plan, than to the natural effect of the author’s progressive 
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thought. Dr. Robson’s book reads rather like someone thinking aloud. 
He does not merely give us conclusions. He asks us to follow his 
mental evolution. Since conclusion in this field requires the co-operation 
of men approaching from different angles, his method is the right one. 
We want to know the roads by which lawyers, psychologists, politicians, 
scientists and others approach the issue. But the result inevitably shows 
inconsistencies. When I began to formulate my criticisms of his attitudes 
I kept finding myself saying, “ But this is unfair. He makes that point 
himself in another place.” In fact Dr. Robson’s instinct for recognising 
the good from the bad in the wide range of works he has read is very 
sound, but he has not been able consistently to employ in his own 
synthesis the methods which he has, as a student of others, recognised 
to be the best. 

Part I of the book is a study of the influence of religion on social 
organisation, from the magic of primitive peoples, through theocratic 
autocracies and the divine right of kings down to the secularisation of 
government by nation states with sovereign legislatures. Part II, the 
clearest and most stimulating section, traces the development of the idea 
of Natural Law. At first it is something imposed on man because of his 
essential nature, just as it is imposed on the physical world for the same 
reason. For a time it is a divine command, but its basis becomes 
increasingly rational, God himself being the embodiment of reason. 
This leads to “‘ the belief that the behaviour of all phenomena is subject 
to the operation of known or knowable causes and effects, the recognition 
that the laws of man are what men make them and the laws of Nature 
what men discover them to be.” Part III examines the apparent 
rapprochement of human and natural laws through the tendency of 
both to express themselves as statements of the average behaviour of 
large groups, rather than as commands on the one hand and the pre- 
determined behaviour of individual units on the other. 

The book bristles with passages that provoke remark, either or 
approval or criticism, but I should like to make two comments of a 
general kind. Part I does not read, to me, as a sociological study. 
It is concerned with different kinds of rules and of motives for obeying 
rules, But it forgets the warning which Dr. Robson himself gives 
later on, that law is not revealed only in litigation. It pays too little 
attention, when explaining changes in the character of laws, to changes 
in the social and economic problems with which the laws had to 
deal. Dr. Robson neglects the body of customs which regulate 
daily co-operation and which are far less clearly related to religion or 
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magic than are the pronouncements of chiefs or medicine-men. He also 
neglects the function of leadership, of making decisions of policy to meet 
an emergency, which conferred on the primitive chief, as it did, in the 
guise of royal prerogative, on the civilised monarch, part of his power 
of innovation. It is in these two spheres that the real problem is to be 
found. The rest lies on the surface. 

The second point arises out of the latter part of the book. It is a 
frequent practice to take a common-sense term like “law,” examine 
some would-be scientific definitions of it, and pronouce them inadequate 
on the grounds that they only describe a part of the concept. The 
investigator then proceeds, making the tacit assumption that the common- 
sense term must describe a valid and useful category of phenomena, to 
find the highest common factor in all the objects to which the term may be 
applied and to call this a definition based on reality. He imagines that, 
by broadening his enquiry so as to include social facts outside the 
specialist’s sphere, he is adopting a sociological point of view. But there 
is no reason to assume that the common-sense category is useful or valid. 
The determination to find a comprehensive definition merely leads to 
confusion and robs the concept of all value as an instrument of analysis. 
Dr. Robson finds the essence of law in “ system.” ‘True perhaps, but 
unhelpful. The sociologist does not try to discover wider and wider 
concepts. On the contrary, he tries to make ever subtler distinctions so 
as to multiply the identifiable concepts which he handles. His interest 
in society as a whole shows itself in his belief that no one of these 
concepts can be understood except in relation to the others. It is by the 
process of studying each social fact or force in its interactions that he is 
able to discover useful distinctions and divergencies within what appeared 
to the specialist as a homogeneous unit. Austin’s definition was inade- 
quate. But laws of the type he described do exist. It is more important 
to discover their relation to other kinds of law (for without this they 
are unintelligible) than to invent a definition which describes the 
common element in all laws. We must always remember the unity of 
man’s thought in order to explain the diversity of his action. 

Dr. Robson could point to passages in his book to show that he is 
fully aware of both these points, and yet there are long sections in which 
he does not seem to have kept them sufficiently in mind. But it is easy 
to criticise. The book is a challenge. It is intended to provoke 
criticism and emulation. It also arouses a feeling of gratitude to the 
author for his bold adventure. 

T. H. MARSHALL. 
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THE REBUILDING OF MANCHESTER. By E. D. Stmon and J. INMAN. 
(Longmans. 55.) 
Tue Housinc Question. By FREDERICK ENGExs. Edited by C. P. Durr. 
(Martin Lawrence. 25. 6d.) 
HESE two works make a complete object lesson in the writing 
| | of books on housing, for the one shows how it should be done, 
the other how not. Sir Ernest Simon and Mr. Inman, by 
addressing themselves to a particular, concrete problem, throw 
a flood of light not only on that but on housing in general. Engels, 
by surveying the “housing question” generally, and that from the 
dizzy heights of a cloud-encircled metaphysic, contrives to say not one 
thing that could conceivably be of use to any social worker. Though 
he talks a lot about housing, he never gets to houses. He is far more 
concerned to score off Proudhon—setting to later Communists a poor 
example of the United Front—than to improve the condition of the 
working classes; indeed, such improvement would falsify the Marxist 
theory of a deepening class struggle to which he returns with relief 
after every brief incursion into housing. This is a book not for students 
of housing but for students of Marxism. It consists of three articles 
written in 1872 for the Leipzig Vol/ksstaat in reply to some articles by 
A. Miilberger which were “ the first attempt to transplant the Proudhonist 
school to Germany,” and as such roused his righteous indignation. The 
preface to the second German edition (1887) is reproduced. 

There is this defence for Engels that in his day very few people had 
begun to do anything about housing, whereas Sir Ernest Simon and 
Mr. Inman are building on good foundations. A link between the two 
books is given by the fact that Engels lived in Manchester and gave, in 
his “ Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844,” a vivid 
description of the city’s slums. Side by side with this Sir Ernest Simon 
and Mr. Inman reproduce the classic description of Manchester hovels 
in Mary Barton. But many Manchester citizens were fully alive to the 
evils in their midst, and in 1835 the same men who had founded the 
Manchester Statistical Society undertook the essential preliminary to any 
reform of housing conditions—a survey. In 1867 the City Council 
obtained a local Act requiring that houses which were unfit for human 
habitation should be closed without compensation to their owners. 
This drastic statute, so much in advance of its time, was the precursor 
of many excellent by-laws. The method of attack until the War was 
chiefly reconditioning, and the authors consider that Manchester effected 
“ by far the most effective and far-reaching piece of reconditioning that ~ 
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has yet been carried out in England.” In the desperate shortage of 
houses which faced the city after the War, it was seen that only the build- 
ing of new dwellings would meet the situation. The outstanding 
achievement in recent years has been the creation of the Wythenshawe 
estate, “the first serious effort by a great city to produce a satellite 
garden town which offers amenities similar to those of the independent 
garden city.” Lady Simon joins her husband in the chapter describing it. 
They criticize the attitude of Parliament in not allowing extension of 
the boundaries of towns until they are completely built up, for to make 
a success of a satellite town the City Council must be both landlord and 
local authority. It was not until 1930 that Wythenshawe was incorporated 
in Manchester. A business point of some importance with which 
Sir Ernest and Lady Simon deal is the bulk purchase of land. The 
Manchester City Council has been accused of extravagance for buying 
outright the 3,500 acres required in all instead of purchasing it in small 
plots as wanted. Gradual purchase would have meant purchase against 
a rising price, and it is shown that the Manchester Corporation will 
probably save £1,000,000 by this transaction. 

The survey of Manchester housing, past, present and future, is 
accompanied by some excellent photographs and maps. Although the 
subject is Manchester, lessons can be drawn for any big town in the 
country, with the exception of London, whose problems are sud generis. 
The book becomes particularly interesting when the authors themselves 
draw lessons of general import. They consider that planning to meet 
housing needs is now more practicable than hitherto, because we are 
entering upon a period of greater stability as regards the main factors 
which affect town planning: the density of housing is standardized, the 
kind of transport is standardized, the area to be planned is known, the 
prospective increase in population is known. The most uncertain factor 
is the future of industry. Perhaps the authors are here too confident, 
for such rapid changes have been seen, even in recent years, in housing 
standards, forms of transport, and so on, that it needs a brave man to 
predict. A subject on which the authors have said almost the last word 
is the controversy about the merits of cottages and flats. They go into 
this in detail and conclude that for elderly persons or adults living alone 
flats are satisfactory ; for families the separate cottage standing in its own 
garden on the outskirts of the city is by far the best type of housing ; 
where it is necessary to house families with children in tenement blocks 
every effort should be made to provide communal services, together with 
open spaces and playing fields within easy reach. They go exhaustively 
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into the question of cost, and show precisely how much cheaper are 
cottages than flats in varying circumstances. Another important topic 
on which the authors’ words will be carefully weighed is the controversy 
about private and municipal building. Deprecating the party feeling 
which has been raised by this matter, Sir Ernest Simon and Mr. Inman 
consider that, in Manchester at least, the local authority houses are better 
planned, better designed and better built than those built by private 
enterprise. Moreover, owing to lower rates of interest on borrowed 
money and the absence of profit, a local authority could probably let 
a house costing £350 at anything from 2s. to 3s. a week cheaper than 
private enterprise. 

Applying their results to Manchester, the authors consider that 
40,000 cottages and 40,000 flats are required to take the place of 80,000 
houses in the slum belt ripe for demolition. Allowing for another 20,000 
houses to meet the probable increase in the number of families, this 
entails the building of 100,000 dwellings in the next fifty years. With 
some valuable tables the authors bring to an end a book which is as 
remarkable for its attention to detail as for the soundness of its principles. 
For once bold planning and a thorough grasp of finance have gone 
hand in hand. Ivor THOMAS 


THe DEFENCE OF FREEDOM. By M. ALDERTON PINK. (Macmillan. 65.) 
HIS is an interesting and significant book, though it is doubtful 
whether Mr. Pink, for all his cleverness, is altogether aware 

| of his own significance. About five years ago he wrote A 
Realist Looks at Democracy, which, he tells us, he “ believed 
to be an unanswerable criticism of the existing democratic system.” 

His present book is a defence of both freedom and democracy, an attempt 

“to shore up the fabric of democratic government ” in order thereby 

to preserve freedom. The last five years of European history have 

taught Mr. Pink that “the preservation of liberty has become the 
foremost need of the world” and that “in the world of today liberty 
and democracy are identified.” In the two dimensional space of 

English political thought, Mr. Alderton Pink finds a place somewhere 

in the Right Centre. During the last 150 years of European political 

history the attitude of the Right Centre and of the Centre towards 
democracy and all “‘ progressive ” movements has been crucial. They 
have fought practically every political and economic change, demanded 
by the evolution of society or of opinion, to the last ditch, or perhaps 
more usually to the last ditch but one. It is true that, unlike the die- 
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hards on the Extreme Right, they withdraw their opposition in the last 
ditch but one, and there are many considerable “ reforms” which, 
at first opposed by them with tenacity, now stand in the Statute Bocks 
of many countries as actually passed through parliament when they 
themselves were in power. But their support of a change has habitually 
come when the moment has passed for any possibility of the change 
being effective. In the diplomatic documents which reveal the negotia- 
tions of July, 1914, the sincere efforts of terrified statesmen at the last 
minute to prevent the war, there occurs again and again a pathetic phrase 
which is the most damning criticism of those statesmen’s pre-war states- 
manship. “‘ Events,” telegraphs one foreign office to the other, “‘ have 
unfortunately already outstripped your proposal of yesterday.” Like 
the statesmen who were always prepared to accept a conference or an 
arbitration the day after such a step might still have prevented war, 
so the Centre and Right Centre consistently pursued a policy of being 
too late, of making political and economic vo/fe-faces five or ten years 
after events had outstripped them. They turned to the Left only when 
their opposition to it had safely turned that particular Left into the 
Right. 

Karl Marx in the last part of the 19th century converted the majority 
of conservatives into liberals. Liberalism as an effective instrument 
of progress was already by that time probably half a century out of date. 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini are doing tor Mr. Pink and those of 
his school of political thought what Marx did for their fathers. Mr. 
Pink has rallied to democracy, and if he and fascism only live long enough 
there is no knowing how red he may not become in his political opinions. 
We warmly welcome the conversion and can only hope that in this case 
history will not repeat itself by writing over it the fatal words, “ Too 
Late.” 

The book is, however, not essentially a palinode, indeed Mr. Pink 
would probably deny that it is one at all. It is not a theoretical defence 
of democracy and freedom. Its object is to suggest practical reforms 
of democratic machinery and government which will “make them 
work” and so preserve democracy and, with democracy, freedom. 
Mr. Pink’s proposals are not particularly original, but he presents and 
discusses them admirably, and his book is therefore well worth reading. 
There is no doubt that some of the constitutional and economic changes 
dealt with by him have been long overdue, e.g., the reform of the cabinet 
and House of Commons procedure and the co-ordination of the State’s 
economic policy discussed by him in section 4 of his last chapter. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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Tue PoxrricAL INFLUENCE OF QUEEN VicCToRIA, 1861-1901. By 
Frank Harvie. (Oxford. 85. 6d.) 

T the beginning of this admirable book Mr. Frank Hardie 
Ar Blackstone’s dictum that “there cannot be a stronger 

proof of the genuine freedom which is the boast of this.... 

country than the power of discussing with decency and respect 
the limits of the King’s prerogative.” In the period following Blackstone’s 
commentaries, criticism of the monarchy frequently went far beyond any 
modern notions of decency and respect, and it is a measure of the change 
that occurred during Queen Victoria’s reign that The Times, already the 
leading London paper, should have printed on the day of King George 
IV’s funeral, a leading article (within heavy black borders) which referred 
to the “fashionable strumpetly” he had brought to his court, and 
suggested that he had no friends and that his death had not caused the 
shedding of one tear or “ unmercenary sorrow.” More remarkable still— 
for The Times had led the case against the King on behalf of Queen 
Caroline—was its reference in the same leading article to the “ grotesque ” 
behaviour of King William IV who had just ascended the throne. A 
hundred years later Mr. Snowden created an international situation by 
calling a French diplomatic proposal grotesque: in 1830 no one turned 
a hair when The Times used the word of the reigning monarch. With 
the accession of a young virgin to the throne the customary abuse of 
the Crown died down, but how easily it could break out at any moment 
was shown in the violent abuse of the Crown when it was believed to be 
intriguing with Russia and trying to prevent the Crimean War. Public 
criticism of the monarchy naturally again subsided during the war itself, 
and after the death of the Prince Consort it was not thought chivalrous 
to attack the Queen, who went into retirement and was popularly regarded 
as a cipher. 

Very wisely it is at this point that Mr. Hardie chooses to begin 
investigation of the actual influence she exerted. The voluminous 
evidence of her letters and of the memoirs of contemporary politicians 
has at length made it possible to estimate with fair accuracy the nature 
and importance of this influence. If its extent had been known in the 
seventies the respectable and theoretical republicanism of men like Dilke, 
Chamberlain, Cowen, Fawcett and Bright would have been formidably 
reinforced, and if Gladstone, thwarted at every turn by the Queen in 
the eighties, had been less extravagantly loyal and chivalrous and had 
givena hint of the part played by the Queen in government, republicanism 
would at once have become a live issue in British politics. For it must 
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be remembered that all British radicalism from Bentham onwards was 
theoretically republican. Republicanism was only quiescent because the 
Queen was believed to be capable of only ceremonial functions, the 
psychological importance of which was first understood theoretically by 
Bagehot and politically by Disraeli. No radical, and indeed few con- 
servatives saw any way out of James Mill’s dilemma. Since democracy 
meant the rule of the majority which could be relied upon to know 
best its own interest, monarchy was an anomaly: either it had power 
in which case it was the worst of “ sinister influences,” interfering with 
the will of the people, or it had no power in which case it was an 
expensive futility which must sooner or later disappear with other 
medieval survivals. As the republicans believed that the Queen did 
nothing they concentrated on the expense of the monarchy while dis- 
claiming any intention of attacking the Queen herself; if they had 
realised the extent of her power and her partisanship they would not 
have been so easily routed by Disraeli and the new imperialism. 

Mr. Hardie’s book is an analysis of the Queen’s political activities 
from 1861 onwards. Her behaviour during the Bedchamber question, 
and her correspondence with Melbourne after his retirement from 
office, the influence of Stockmar, and her inflated theories of royal 
influence while Albert lived, have long been well known and easily 
written off. But that during her widowhood she interpreted her rights to 
be consulted, to advise and to warn—to use Bagehot’s summary—as 
rights to threaten, to bully and unceasingly to interfere against one party 
on behalf of another, has not even yet been popularly realised. The myth 
of the perfect constitutional monarchy dies hard. It cannot permanently 
survive the evidence which Mr. Hardie has summarised in this book. 
He is to be congratulated on making this summary eminently readable. 
The worst side to her interference was not her occasionally completely 
unconstitutional acts—the letter to Lady Wolseley advising her husband 
to threaten to resign in order to embarrass the Government and bidding 
her burn the letter, and the astonishing correspondence with leaders of 
the Conservative Party asking them whether if she forced the Liberals to 
dissolve they were ready for an election. The worst feature was her 
continuous maltreatment of Mr. Gladstone—Mr. Hardie supports 
Lord Gladstone’s view that some of her later hostility to Mr. Gladstone 
was due to the deliberate malice of Disraeli—and her daily and gross 
partisanship. She was an unconscionable bother to all Governments. 
She held up public business and constantly interfered even during 
Salisbury’s periods of office, but it was only during Gladstone’s 
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administrations that she seriously affected national policy and the 
efficiency of national administration. On foreign affairs, which were the 
close preserve of a few persons in any case, a far better case can be made 
for her. She certainly desired peace and helped to keep it on some 
occasions when ministers might have drifted into war. On other 
occasions when wat would have been insane, as with Russia in the late 
*seventies she did her utmost to drive her Prime Minister into war. On 
the whole, however, we may consider her foreign interference more 
useful than harmful. But the main conclusion one forms from Mr. 
Hardie’s book is that the British monarch has real powers as well as 
immense influence, and that no monarch, even if far wiser and more 
cautious than the Queen, can ever be impartial or act, as Mr. Shaw put 
it, as a rubber stamp. Mr. Hardie rightly begins by showing that his 
subject is of more than academic interest and quotes a passage from Pro- 
fessor Laski who, arguing from the evidence of Queen Victoria’s letters, 
urged after the National Government of 1931 that we could not assume 
that the Crown would not be exploited for party or class reasons. My own 
conclusion is that in this country the monarchy is safe as long as British 
capitalism is not openly challenged on any fundamental issue: that 
in the case of such a challenge powerful interests would certainly be 
tempted to make use of the monarch, as they did attempt to in the 
Ulster crisis of 1914, and that if such an attempt was made the mingled 
toleration and affection which most people feel towards the Crown 
would quickly be forfeited. Kincstey MARTIN 


MopDERN TRADE UNIONISM. By J. T. Murpry. (London, George Routledge 
ce» Sons, 1935. xvi. + 199 pp. 55.) 

1 l= establishment of a classless society with harmonious relations 
between all its members is an attractive ideal, but it is unlikely 
to be realised by the method of the class war advocated in this 
book. In dealing with the different economic and social interests 

of a complex world, Mr. Murphy prefers the coercive method of dictator- 
ship by the proletariat to democratic methods of compromise and 
co-ordination. He regards the State as the defender of the propertied 
classes against the exploited masses of propertyless workers, and considers 
that it should be transformed into an instrument for the “‘ administration 
of things” as distinct from the government of people in the interests 
of classes. With the abolition of classes, the necessity for a State power 
would disappear, as then there would be no class to be repressed, but 
the author accepts the need for a State power, as in the U.S.S.R., until 
all countries become socialist. 
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The British trade unions are criticised for co-operating with the 
State during recent years, and for their so-called rapprochcment with the 
employers since 1926. These tendencies are regarded as rehabilitating 
the capitalist system instead of conquering it. The ruling classes are, 
it is claimed, directing their efforts towards Fascism. Against this 
menace Mr. Murphy advocates workers’ control, without, however, 
admitting that this also involves the ascendency of a class and the 
repression instead of reconciliation of conflicting interests. A system of 
State departments or public corporations run by middle-class bureaucrats, 
tempered by the presence of trade union representatives, meets with 
disapproval, and the trade union movement is criticised for lending 
support to such methods. 

Mr. Murphy argues that capitalism is economically unsound, he 
assumes that it is in decline, and considers that the central problem before 
the trade union movement is to take over the means of production. 
He believes that the tide is setting in towards a parliamentary majority 
for the Labour Party, which will enable the workers to win industrial 
control, and he considers that popularly elected parliaments should not be 
superceded unless vested interests make a stubborn resistance to workers 
control and the issue is settled by civil conflict. 

The present structure and policy of the British trade unions are 
considered inappropriate either for the conquest of power or for the 
operation of Socialism. The unions should be reorganised on an 
industrial basis, with the factory as unit for everyday control by the 
“workers on the job.” Here, Mr. Murphy draws upon his experience 
as a leader of the shop steward movement of the war years, which Mr. 
Brailsford, in a foreword to the book, regards as the most interesting 
development of our time within the trade union movement. 

The first step of a Socialist Government, in Mr. Murphy’s view, 
must be the creation of a National Economic Council with all economic 
forces under its control, and its object would be to achieve a planned 
economy. The trade union movement would be represented on this 
Council, but would not be predominant. It would have a political and 
industrial status and functions similar to those of the trade union move- 
ment in the U.S.S.R., which Mr. Murphy seems to consider quite 
satisfactory. Other observers, including many trade unionists, take a 
less favourable view of the position of trade unionism in the Soviet 
Union, considering it to be subservient and as having only very closely 
circumscribed powers. 

In discussing the operation of workers’ control within the factories, 
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it would appear that factory managers must do both what the National 
Economic Council and the “ workers on the job ” tell them to do, and 
Mr. Murphy assumes that there can be no clash. Also he seems to deny 
that routine work must be monotonous whether under capitalism or 
socialism ; he assumes joy in work and keenness upon output to be the 
inevitable consequences of socialism, but, if this be so, how is it that in 
the Soviet Union the trade unions need to be continually urging and 
driving the workers to speed up and increase production? Mr. Murphy 
shows blind faith in a complete change of outlook of workers which 
he believes would result from a change of system. 

A biased interpretation is given of the facts of industrial history and 
of present economic realities, and the policy advocated is too doctrinaire 
and impracticable to win the support of more than a small minority of 
the British trade union movement. J. Henry RicHARDsON. 


Brirain’s Arr Poricy. By JONATHAN GRIFFIN. (Gollancz. 55.) 
DIsARMAMENT IN BritisH ForEIGN Poricy. By RoLtaANpD A. CHAPUT. 
(Allen C» Unwin. 16s.) 
Poticres AND OPINIONS AT Paris, 1919. By GzorGE B. Noste. 
(Macmillan Co., New York. 155.) 
ATCHING the horrible approach of the zero hour when 
WY Mussolini will use his killing machines to “ avenge Adowa,” 
we cannot help being too anxious and occupied to think 
enough about the competition in killing power in which all 
the Great Powers are now engaged. It is a competition far wider in 
range, far more rapid, and immeasurably more dangerous in character 
than the Anglo-German naval race during the six years before 1914. 
Indeed, the race for supremacy, or for an undefined “ parity,” in air 
power, is now so breathless in pace and so deadly in its potential 
consequences as to present a new kind of security problem to mankind. 
Can we sufficiently quicken imagination and sharpen understanding about 
this problem before too late ? 

Mr. Griffin’s book is the most valuable unofficial contribution of the 
kind yet made towards an informed judgment on air disarmament and 
the control of civil flying. With the help of many quotations, fairly 
used and clearly arranged, he argues that reliable defence against air 
attack on the main centres of civilized life cannot be afforded by air-forces 
or anti-aircraft defences, however powerful. He endorses Mr. Baldwin’s 
doctrine that “the abolition of all national air-forces is not merely 
desirable, it is imperative if civilization is to survive and realize its 
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possibilities”; mere limitation of the numbers and weight of military 
aircraft, though somewhat better than the present unlimited competition, 
would not suffice, nor would any rules against “ indiscriminate bombing.” 
An excellent section on the development of civil aviation as far as 
possible under international ownership, for the world’s peaceful service, 
should help to spread the conviction that this is urgently needed, and 
perfectly practicable granted the will and leadership. The section which 
advocates an international air-force is of necessity extremely con- 
troversial; and many of those readers who share Mr. Griffin’s view 
that air power should be transferred from national hands to international 
authority may nevertheless feel that he passes too lightly over the 
difficulties of creating a League authority that should and would be 
trusted to make just and effective use of an international air weapon. 
The book ends with a valuable appendix of documents and speeches from 
the Disarmament Conference records, which serve to show amongst 
other things how disastrously unhelpful the British Air Ministry has 
been. It was not without reason that Lord Londonderry boasted on 
May 22 of his success in wrecking the policy of abolition of national 
air forces. 

Dr. Chaput’s book on British disarmament policy is laboriously 
compiled, full of facts faithfully recorded with an evident intention to 
avoid bias. But the author apparently does not adequately understand 
what the collective peace system means: and he seems to be unaware 
of the criticism that may be brought against British policy during the 
Disarmament Conference, and unable to recognize the decisive points 
in the story he summarises. The author begins by assuming, as an 
enduring principle of British policy, “the necessity for the maintenance 
of a superior and unhampered sea-power as the best and only guarantee 
of British security.” He concludes that international disarmament might 
prove more serviceable to British interests “‘ than armaments have been,” 
but that such disarmament is impossible except in “a world wherein 
the use of armed force as a diplomatic weapon has been abandoned, a 
condition which does not exist to-day.” 

Mr. Noble’s book, the writing of which must have involved 
enormous labour, is a very interesting study of that notorious “ atmos- 
phere ” of Paris in 1919, in which the Treaty of Versailles was brewed. 
From a different angle, it reinforces the lesson of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
book—the lesson that people who have fought a war are not fit to make 
peace, being either unreasonable or dead. 

W. ARNOLD-FoRSTER 
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Wuart I Saw in Spatn. By Lean Manninc. (V. Gollancz. 55.) 

a UE we may be imprisoned in the flesh, but neither our faith 
nor our hopes have been imprisoned.” These are fine words 
that Mrs. Manning reports from the mouth of Sr. Caballero. 
But had she been talking to him four years ago it would have 

been as one of the leaders of a bloodless and dramatic revolution. A 

year later the interview would still have taken place in the Ministry of 

Labour ; Caballero would still have been speaking to her as a leader of 

the largest party in the Cortes. And a year ago it would have been at 

the offices of the General Union of Workers, powerful, well-organised 
and free. Today the interview is through prison bars. 

That is the contrast which needs explanation. So far, the facts which 
have penetrated the veil of censorship are too few and too unrelated tc 
provide an explanation. Mrs. Manning has done us a service in giving 
us an account in English of the atrocities committed by the troops of 
Lerroux’s “ Liberal” Government. That the great majority, and 
perhaps all, of these horrors are true there can be no shadow of doubt. 
They are much too well attested. But when we have ceased to shudder 
at these revolting details we are not much nearer to understanding the 
situation in Spain, and we are tempted to wish that someone had 
accompanied the author for whom Spanish politics was a rather less 
unexplored territory. We may say that this is fascism, that this is what 
privileged classes permit when their political, religious, economic 
dominance is seriously threatened. But we are left with all the important 
questions unanswered. 

For example, what is to happen next in Spain? Will elections once 
again bring change? And is this past experience of Spanish Labour 
but another example of proletarian political incapacity ? How near was 
the October rising to success ? How far was its failure due to disunity 
among the socialist, syndicalist and anarchist movements of Spain ? 
Why did not the south rise in support of the north? Is it true that this 
was due to the accident that there was a good harvest? What lesson 
do the leaders themselves draw from their defeat ? Should the attempt 
ever have been made, and if so, ought it to have come when they were in 
power or should they still be waiting to make it? Could everything 
for which they strove have been better and more speedily achieved 
through the parliamentary machinery which they themselves had helped 
to set up? There is confusion and inconsistency in Spanish socialism 
and in the accounts of it which reach us. But even today in an hour 
of defeat it remains curiously aggressive and self-confident. 
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We must suspect, I think, that the Lerroux Government’s unwilling- 
ness to rely on its own home forces, its use of the Foreign Legion and 
the consequent atrocities which this book recounts are a measure of 
how near the revolt was to success. And we must suspect too that with 
such a story of heroism behind it, whether misguided or not, and with 
such an experience of the barbarism of the right wing government, 
the workers’ movement in Spain will gain as well as lose from its activities 
of the last few months. Offices, officers, and officials may have been 
suppressed ; these things may be a necessary part of the machine in 
Germany ; in Spain one suspects they are not. 

H. R. G. Greaves. 


WoripD REORGANISATION ON CorporRATIVE Lines. By GIusEPPE DE 
Micue.is. (Aden ¢» Unwin. 105. met.) 

4 [ central theme of the book is the co-ordination by interna- 
tional action of the three elements in production—labour, 
land and raw material, capital. The author, who is an Italian 
Senator and President of the Governing Body of the I.L.O., 

attributes our economic distress not to any temporary crisis but to 
“disturbances consequent on radical changes in the structure of 
mechanism and production,” which no free play of economic forces can 
set right. Collective interest must determine forms of property and the 
correct estimation and satisfaction of the needs of social groups. But 
this collective interest cannot be dealt with on national lines alone ; 
whether transfer of populations, control of investments and raw materials, 
use of unutilised reserves of productive power, all this demands inter- 
national action, through such bodies as the I.L.O. or the other organs 
of governments. 

So far, so good, but it is a pity that M. de Michelis should base his 
thesis on the success of the Italian Corporate System—‘‘ The new force 
of co-ordination of factors of production, which is fully operative in the 
Italian nation.” This is unfortunately taking as proved what very 
few except enthusiastic Fascists will accept, namely, the ability of the 
Corporate state to solve any of the essential problems of Italian economic 
life. The whole book is, in fact, pervaded with a naive nationalism 
which greatly weakens its appeal. It may be true that “ the idea of the 
Federation of the States of Europe is in the tradition of the purest 
Italian thought,” but it is disconcerting to read on that “ the logical and 
luminous outcome of this tradition is in the Four Power Pact, the begin- 
ning of the concrete reconstruction of the new Europe”; and we see 
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where we stand when we come to the statement that “the Pact forms 
the four great powers into a block capable, in law and fact, of taking in 
hand with full liberty the direction of European energies for the complete 
economic and civilising conquest of Africa.” World Reorganisation 
on Corporate lines is apparently only a form of collective Imperialism. 
R. H. Sourav. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
A Hanpsook oF Marxism. Edited by Emme Burns. 1,088 pp. 
Gollancz. 55.) 

Consists of 44 extracts from Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. It 
begins with the Communist Manifesto and ends with the Programme of 
the Communist International adopted by the Sixth Congress in 1928. 
ConTROLLING Depressions. By Paut H. Doucias. 286 pp. (Allen ce» 

Unwin. 105. 6d.) 

The author is Professor of Economics in the University of Chicago. 

THe ProBLeM OF Crepir Pouicy. By E. F. M. Dursin. 267 pp. 
(Chapman ¢ Hall. 105. 6d.) 

An important book on the policy of banks in relation to unemploy- 
ment and the national economy. 

Inp14’s New Constitution. By J. P. Eppy and F. H. Lawton. 239 pp. 
(Macmillan. 65.) 

A useful analysis of the Government of India Act of this year. 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM AND War. By MERLE FArInsop. 238 pp. 
(Harvard University Press, Oxford Press and Milford. 105. 6d.) 

Deals with the attitude of international socialism from the outbreak 
of the war to the founding of the Third International. 

Europe : THE REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC Eras. By A. J. GRANT 
and HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 187 pp. (Longmans. 55.) 

Reprinted with an epilogue from Ewrope in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries. 

FRENCH Import Quotas. By F. A. Haicur. 131 pp. (King. 75. 6d.) 

An analysis of French policy of import restriction and its effects. 
CLerIcAL Lasour IN Brirarn. By F. D. KiINGENDER. 117 Pp. 

(Lawrence. 25. 6d.) 

A study of the conditions of clerical workers. 

GermMany’s Arr Force. By Orro LEHMANN-RussBUELDT. With an 
introduction by WicKHAM STEED. 160 pp. (Allen C Unwin. 35.) 

An analysis of Germany’s air rearmament, tending to show that it 
has gone beyond “ equality” and is purely “ offensive” in character. 
PaciFisM Is NoT ENouGH. By the Marquis oF LoTHIAN. $7 pp. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 25.) 

The Burge Memorial Lecture. 

Economics AND Socrotocy. By Dr. Apotr Lowe. With a foreword by 
PROFESSOR GINSBERG. 156 pp. (Allen C» Unwin. 355.) 

A plea for co-operation in the social sciences, the need for sociological 

synthesis and interpretation in regard to economics. 
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MACHINES AND PurRCHASING PowER. Jy E. F. Nasu. 229 pp. 
(Routledge. 65.) 

Considers the question whether the monetary system today can deal 
with the problem of distribution. It contains an analysis and criticism 
of various proposals for monetary reform. 

ZAHAROFF, THE ARMAMENTS KinG. By R. NEUMANN. 303 pp. (Allen e> 
Unwin. 05. 6d.) 

A biography translated from the German. 

THe Economics oF Stationary Srates. By A. C. Picovu. 326 pp. 
(Macmillan. 125. 6d.) 

A technical treatise on “the way in which fundamental economic 
forces work themselves out. 

Tue Democratic Process. By Bent Prasap. 301 pp. (Oxford Press 
and Milford. 105. 6d.) 

The author is a Professor in the University of Allahabad. He main- 
tains that democracy is the result of social evolution. 

THE PROBLEMS OF THE Far East. By Soper Mooi and H. VERE 
REDMAN. 352 pp. (Gollancz. 55.) 

A survey of the political and social conditions in Japan and China 
and of international relations in the Far East. 

How STATES ARE GOVERNED. By E. F. Row. 91 pp. (Pitman. 25. 6d.) 

Deals with important features in modern constitutions. 

THe GrowrTH OF Fascism IN Great Britain. By W. A. Rupiuw. With 
an introduction by PROFESSOR LasKI. 141 pp. (Allen C» Unwin. 35. 6d.) 

Analyzes events and tendencies which show an attempt to “ achieve 
the substance of Fascism ”’ in this country. 

FRUSTRATION OR STRESEMANN’S RACE WITH DeatH. By ANTONINA 
VALLENTIN. 343 pp. (Constable. 55.) 

A reprint of the book originally published under the title Stresemann. 

TRAINING PuBLic EMPLOYEES IN GREAT Britain. By Henry WALKER. 
213 pp. (McGraw-Hill. 155.) 

A study of training in the British public service by a Professor of 
Ohio State University. 

Tue Locat SocrAu Survey IN Great Britain. By A. F. Weis. With 
@ preface by A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS. 108 pp. (Allen C Unwin. 55.) 

An analysis of the methods and purpose of modern social surveys. 

THe RATIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS. Sy Francis O, 
Witcox. 349 pp. (Allen c Unwin. 125. 6d.) 

A very full discussion of the practice and effects of the process 
of ratification. 

BRITAIN AND THE BALKAN CRISIS, 1875-1878. By W. G. WirTHWEIN. 
433 pp. (King. 225. 6d.) 

An American historical study. 

THe Causes OF WAR AND THE CONDITIONS OF PEACE. By Quincy 
WriGHT. 148 pp. (Longmans. 55.) 

The first summary of a co-operative research into the causes of war 

proceeding at the University of Chicago. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING 


By ARCHIBALD CRAWFORD, K.C. 


This is the book of the year for public speakers, politicians, business men and 
others who are interested in public speaking. Fifty famous figures in the 
political, legal and industrial spheres are introduced and discussed from the 
noint of view of the speaker, and many interesting reminiscences of the author 
are included. It is a book for all por wey like forceful writing and frank views on 
men and affairs, and is indispensable to those who realize the importance of 
being able to argue and speak with power and distinction. 
Demy 8vo, 257pp., cloth, 7/6 net. 
** An admirable book,” says the Sunday Times. 

“In this book Mr. Crawford makes a valuable contribution to the arts of 
the platform....the careful study of this book will be of help to both in- 
experienced and experienced speakers.”—The Daily Telegraph. 

“* Mr. Crawford discusses all manner of circumstances and gives all manner 
of hints for coping with them, and in the result he forges a weapon for use on 
every occasion and for every purpose.”——-New Statesman and Nation. 


Informative Books for your reference. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND POLICIES 


By E. RoysToNn Pike. An informative handbook giving unbiassed accounts 
of all the chief political parties, their history and policies. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 128pp. 2/6 net. 


PARLIAMENT: What it is and how it works 


By HENRY Morrison and WILFRID S. ApBoT, M.A. This book gives a 
glimpse behind the scenes of Parliament, and shows something of its 


origin, structure and working. Crown 8vo, cloth, 86pp. 2/6 net. 
Second Edition. 


HOW STATES ARE GOVERNED 


A Guide to the Salient Features of Modern Constitutions 


By Ernest F. Row, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.R.Econ.S. A lucid explanation of 
political constitutions and the effect that modern constitutional changes 
have had on international policy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 99pp. 2/6 net. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS: From Idea to Reality 
By R. Jones, D.Sc., and S. S. SHERMAN, B.A., B.Sc. This book makes 
clear the aims and “ideals of the League, and "indicates its place in the 
world to-day. Crown 8vo, cloth, 230pp. 3/6 net. Second Edition. 


SOCIALISM 


By RoBERT RICHARDS, M.A. The growth and development of Socialism, 
and its ideals are fully discussed in this book. 116pp. 2/6 net. 
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